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Any DRIVER WILL TELL YOU that a 
more comfortable seat will make 
his job less tiring, will enable 
him to keep the coach under better 
‘ control at all times, will add mate- 
rially to the safe delivery of his 
priceless cargo. 

This new Superior driver’s seat an- 


swers a long-felt need . . . affords 


Distributed Exclusively By 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES, INC. 


300 East Market Street 


Another Exclusive 


Superior FIRST 











on ALL SUPERIOR 
All-Steel Safety 
School Coaches 


* Front of seat cushion adjustable 
through 10° arc. 


* Entire seat frame movable for- 
ward or aft through 5 inches. 


* Back cushion adjustable through 
15° arc. 


* Back cushion may be raised or 
lowered 2 inches. 


individualized comfort for all driv- 
ers, regardless of size, weight, height. 
Simple to adjust to any position de- 
sired for complete comfort. Another 
typical example of the extra em- 
phasis on safety that keeps Superior 
All-Steel Safety School Coaches first 

‘in the field. Superior Coach Corpora- 
tion, Lima, Ohio. 


Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Now Standard Equipment* 


‘Available for installation on any make or model school coach. 
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Railroad taxes are sending 


a million children to scheol 


Railroad school taxes alone pay all the costs of 
keeping a million children in school every year! 


..And other railroad taxes help to protect the 
health of communities, provide police and fire 
protection, build roads, airports, and waterways, 
all over America. 


An industry whose tax contribution amounts 
to more than $900,000,000 a year is a vastly im- 
portant factor in the economy of every state, 
and of thousands of towns and cities, by virtue 
of its tax payments alone. 


But that isn’t all. Railroads in 1947 spent 2% 
billion dollars for materials, supplies and equip- 
ment which were bought in five out of every six 
counties in the country. And the 4 billion dollars 
which the railroads pay to their employees in 
wages help make business better everywhere. 

So it is easy to see that — over and above the 
essential transportation service they provide — 
railroads are home-town partners of each of the 
communities they serve. That’s another reason 
why every American has a stake in strong and 
healthy railroads. 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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A Notable Class Reunion 


Last summer the graduating class of 
1917, Newport High School, held a class 
reunion, the first in thirty years. And 
what a reunion it was! From all points of 
the compass they came—by train, by bus, 
by automobile and airplane. When they 
had assembled at the beautiful Highlands 
Country Club the roll was called by C. R. 
Little, their former instructor in govern- 
ment. In responses they named the city 
or state of their present residence. Rep- 
resentatives were there from Oklahoma 
City, Daytona Beach, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and points in between. The class presi- 
dent presided, and the composer of the 
class song played her composition. In 
school she was Winona Nunyan. She is 
now Mrs. Stanley Collins. Many of the 
song hits of 1917 were played by Edward 
Miller, who played them thirty years ago. 
None of the verve and brilliance of these 
musicians had faded with the years. 


Each member gave a brief story of his 
or her life. Prizes were given to individ- 
uals with the oldest child, the youngest 
child and the most children. There were 
seventy-nine members in the class. All 
of them were located. Many, of course, 
for various reasons, could not come. 
Only two of the teachers of that day could 
attend, C. R. Little and Edith Stivers, now 
Mrs. Anderson D. Owens, wife of New- 
port’s superintendent. Many of these 
former graduates have achieved distinc- 
tion in respective fields of endeavor. All 
of them are fine citizens. Their very 
presence on this occasion was a tribute to 
their teachers and to the spirit which they 
inculcated. At the time when these stu- 
dents were in school a great war was in 
progress. Europe and America were in- 
volved in a mighty struggle to determine 
whether dictatorships or democracies 
should prevail. The spirit of patriotism 
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W. P. Kine 
Executive Secretary, KEA 


ran high in our country and many of the 
high school boys subsequently faced our 
enemies in foreign fields. The day of 
victory came and the survivors of our 
armies came home to take up the torch 
that was flung to them by aging hands. 
For a quarter of a century they struggled 
to implement the principles for which 
they had fought. Then burst forth an- 
other war wherein the same principles 
were involved. When it was over we 
came again, hearing the psalms of vic- 
tory. Now we are still struggling for the 
peace of the world. The outcome of that 
struggle will depend upon the patriotism, 
the brains, and the skill of the thousands 
of men and women who were the grad- 
uates of our high schools a few years ago. 


Aside from the social aspect there is 
great value for education in a class re- 
union. It tends to encourage interest in 
schools and creates an espri de corps that 
augurs well for love of country and hence 
patriotic pride. In this era when there 
are so many who promote discord and 
disunity there is great need for social ex- 
periences which draw people together. 


It is hoped that many class reunions 
will be held this summer and that thereby 
old friendships will be renewed in an at- 
mosphere of happy memories. The fol- 
lowing, written by a member, Mrs. Mable 
Harris Ratchford, is apropos: 


FOREVER FRIENDS 


The friends on whom we call today, 
With favors to bestow 

Are nowhere near the final count 
Of all the friends we know. 





For there are many others, who 
Have shared our smiles and tears, 

And who have come—and gone away 

Throughout the yesteryears. 


Perhaps we do not see them—or 

Receive a written word, 

And maybe we have lost the sound 
Of voices we have heard. 


Perhaps, they are too busy, or 

Our time is occupied; 
Or maybe—God has summoned them 
Across the great divide. 


But we have not forgotten them 
And they are still our friends, 

Because to us a friendship—is 
A song that never ends. 


—W. P. King. 


IF and AND 
If doubt and fear 
Have gript your soul 
And clouds of gloom 
Spread shadows round 
And dim the light 
That was your day, 
Just keep the faith 
That bore you up 
In brighter times. 
Just watch and wait 
And humbly pray 
That stars may shine 
Some time before 
A distant dawn 
Which will foretell 
A sunrise clear 
Before whose beams 
Will fade the fear 
And in whose warmth 
The chill of doubt 
Will yield its place 
To rising tides 
Of deathless hope. 

W.P.K. 
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Dr. Herman Lee Donovan 
President-elect of Kentucky Education 
Association 


Dr. Donovan was appointed visiting ex- 
pert in the field of university education 
by the U. S. Office of Military Govern- 
ment and is now serving in that capacity 
in Germany. He is not expected to re- 
turn to the United States before May 1. 
For this reason his message to the teach- 
ers will appear in the September issue 
of the Kentucky School Journal. 








SCHOOL TEACHERS! 


Earn Good Money All Summer Long 

Can you imagine making as much money during your 
vacation as you do all the school year? It’s being done 
by school men, trained and educated, like yourself, to 
meet the public. 

Summertime is the time businessmen, insurancemen, 
manufacturers buy Christmas leather gifts, ash trays, calen- 
dars, mirrors, signs and remembrance advertising. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 

We are one of America’s biggest and oldest novelty 
manufacturers and distributors. You'll be proud to show 
our products and quote our low-cost prices to them. Write 
today for generous commission proposition. It may open 
up new roads of rich earnings for you. We train you to be 
successful salesmen. 

Free booklet describes this pleasant, honest, PROFIT- 
ABLE work. Write name and address on margin of this 
paper and do it now! 


VERNON COMPANY 
Dept. S$ 
Newton, lowa 
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the art world welcomes 


a new medium 





has all the character 
of oil paint with none of its 
disadvantages 


Like oil, water-soluble 
Artista Flexola-Paint has depth of tone, body, 
modeling quality. Unlike oil, it is inexpensive— 
easy to prepare—dries in 20 to 30 minutes— 
does not require extensive and expensive 
equipment—and its application is simple and 
direct. Other advantages are: It produces a 
wide range of effects—Colors blend rapidly on 
the palette—Colors do not change in drying— 
It is non-toxic and permanent, with no crack- 
ing or flaking. 

Though art instructors may use it as a short 
cut to teaching oil paint technique, Artista 
Flexola-Paint is a distinctive medium in its 
own right. Sold in sets or individual tubes. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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EW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
> Suggestions we hope you will find 

ues helpful and interesting 

A happy social 

activity 

Collection 

of old-time 

dances and songs 


for all 
grade levels 





“Play-Party” book — published by 
Indiana Historical Comm. 


You are very likely to be in- 
terested in this “Play-Party” 
book — an authentic collec- 
tion of 58 of our own folk- 
songs, dances or games. Book 
contents are classified on basis 


“Old Dan 
Tucker” 


of age of players, dramatic features, dance 
formation and geographical location. 


Here's wholesome, old-time fun suggest- 
ing atmosphere of other days that might provide 
an opportunity to correlate studies with cus- 
tumes and ways of early settlers. Here also 
might be happy physical education idea for 
development of poise and rhythmic grace — or 
playground activities which “just” naturally 
encourage group sociability. 


This information is from Dr. MacEdward 
Leach, of American Journal of Folklore, 
founded 1888 — headquarters, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. — 


If further interested — just write for 
“Play-Party” book (50c in coin) — Indiana 
Historical Bureau, State Library and Historical 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them, 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard 
of quality for 
complete 
chewing 
satisfaction 





Key No. AC 130 











All the Learning a Delight 


Homemakers, from teen-age to threescore and ten, find fun and ways 
to better living in Lancaster schoolrooms. 


HEN BAD WEATHER hits the little 
Kentucky, 


town of Lancaster, 
Grandmother just pulls on her boots. 





Grandmother Just Pulls on Her Boots 


“‘Can’t miss one of Nell’s classes,” she 
says. “Nell makes everything so inter- 
esting, makes you want to try new 
things.” 
Grandmother’s hands have finished three 
hundred hooked rugs in between “rais- 
ing” two sons. 


‘Hate to Miss”’ 

Over eighty women in Lancaster would 
“thate to miss one of Nell’s classes,” and 
by night, good weather or bad, they 
cross the five acre grounds of the Lan- 
caster grade-and-high school and stomp 
downstairs to the basement sewing room. 
They seat themselves at sewing tables 
in an attractive aqua painted room with 
white-curtained peephole basement win- 
dows, white framed blackboards. Across 
the hall from this lecture room is the 
kitchen. 


The highschool home economics girls 
who use the rooms by day decorated 
them, even to hanging flower prints and a 
picture of The Blue Boy. Grandmother’s 
nighttime classmates and the day students 
all have the same teacher, the one home 


And she trudges off to school. 
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Reported by 
LoRRAINE GOVERMAN 
Staff Writer 
Rural Editorial Service 
& 


economics teacher in Lancaster, who also 
supervises the school lunch program — 
Nell Pelphrey. 

For nine years Nell Pelphrey has been 
conducting weekly evening classes for 
“established homemakers,” and_ twice 
weekly classes for the beginners — young 
wives and business girls. Her classes 


Can’t Miss One of Nell’s Classes 


have grown every year until this year fifty 
established homemakers and more than 
thirty newcomers to the cookstove will 
study nutrition, how to talk back to a 
pressure cooker, which part of the cow 
yields which cuts of meat, how to use 
a sewing machine hemstitcher attach- 
ment, and much, much more. 
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A Chance to Trade Cooking Tricks 


“The women never get tired of foods 
work,” says Nell. Probably their men 
approve heartily of this emphasis. A 
course in the great books might improve 
a woman’s mind, but the whole family 
improves when she takes a course in 


foods. 
“A Barrel of Fun’’ 


From young Mrs. Stanley Marsee, who 
has a pixie-faced little daughter, to Mrs. 
Tom Ballard, who likes to show pictures 
of her seven-year-old grandchild, Nell 
Pelphrey’s students think school is a 
“barrel of fun.” 

To Mrs. Marsee, graduation from Lan- 
caster high school meant only going over 
to Nell’s night classes. She worked as 
a bookkeeper during the day until her 
marriage to a Lancaster school teacher. 
And after her marriage she kept right on 
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attending classes. “So much to learn,” 


she explains. 


For women with no children, or with 
grown-up children, Nell’s classes bring 
an introduction to the school, a feeling 
of belonging to the community which sup- 
ports the school. Country women, whose 
children ride school buses, find a chance 
to trade cooking tricks with town women 
at Nell’s classes. For a woman who has 
nursed an invalid mother for almost four 
years the classes are her opportunity to 
“get back in contact with people.” 


“You get to know so many things, pick 
up so many ideas. If we could only 
have had it in our younger years, too,” 
says Mrs. Ballard. Her daughter-in-law 
is in Nell’s group of younger students. 


A young woman from out-of-town, 
married six months, made friends 








through Nell’s class, besides learning to 
cook. “I didn’t know too much when 
I got married,” she admits with a smile. 
“T’d been a schoolteacher. Never kept 
house.” 


Unexpected Prizes 

Nell Pelphrey is a planner, makes 
school like a fair, with unexpected prizes, 
and all the learning a delight. She is a 
hustling woman, tending to plumpness, 
with a gentle, friendly manner. You 
think her “easy going” until you meet her 
sharp, steady blue eyes. 

“Women don’t like to bother writing 
things down, you know,” Nell says. So 
she writes for them, distributes mimeo- 
graphed summary sheets at the end of 
every lesson. She has other tricks, too. 
In her younger group she always gives 
as a door prize the piece de resistance of 
the evening. If the lesson was chocolate 
cake, the largest, most beautifully iced 
cake goes to the holder of the lucky num- 

r. 

She starts her classes each year by call- 
ing together a committee of five women 
elected from the previous year’s group, 
plus a newcomer, perhaps a stranger in 
town. The committee draws up plans for 
the year’s work, then sends out letters in- 
viting the townswomen to the first of 
twelve weekly classes. 


Committee Decides 

Last year the committee decided on the 
study of new cooking equipment, modern 
ways to save time in the kitchen. For 
her first lesson Nell gave a chile supper 
to which each woman was asked to bring 
her handiest piece of small kitchen equip- 
ment. Thirty-five women turned up with 
seventy-five gadgets, everything from a 
“Dagwood” sandwich toaster to an egg 
poacher. Each gave a talk on her piece 
of equipment, and the women proved just 
as gadget-happy as small boys. 
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One lesson was on pressure cookers; 
some of them contributed by local mer. 
chants for the evening’s work, others 
brought in by the women. “We tried all 
of them to see what they could do,” Nell 
recalls. Women once “frightened to 
death of em” went home eager to try 
a pressure-cooked dinner. 

One year Nell produced a Lancaster 
cookbook, a mimeographed book of the 
favorite recipes of her students, each with 
a by-line. The recipes ranged from old 
fashioned puddings to a good way to 
make lye soap 


Food and supplies are provided by | 


Nell out of the funds allotted to her for 
teaching the extra classes. One third of 
the money comes from the school board, 
two thirds is contributed by the Federal 
Government as part of its program of aid 
to vocational education. 





“Variety of Sewing Helps” 


Class Takes Over 





| 
| 
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But the last lesson the class takes over. — 


To a by now traditional “pot luck” sup- 


per every student brings her most fabu- — 
lous concoction, perhaps an incompar- © 


able pie or a special meat dish. The 
foods are displayed on tables in Nell’s 
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lecture room. Everyone falls to, includ- 
ing the school superintendent, who never 
misses “‘pot luck” night if he can help it. 


The school room is open to the com- 
munity daytime too. Nell keeps avail- 
able pattern books not found in Lancaster 
shops and a variety of sewing ma- 
chine attachments and tells her women, 
“Just telephone any time you want to use 
something.” During the summer Nell 
visits the homes of her students to give 
advice on canning. 


Knowing and Liking 

Nell Pelphrey spent her early years 
on a tobacco farm, attending a rural 
school, then came to the Lancaster school, 
went on to Kentucky’s Eastern State 
Teachers College, and later to the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky for a master’s in 
home economics education. She started 
teaching in Lancaster in 1931 and has 
never taught anywhere else. 


“If a teacher can do a good piece of 
work, she might as well do it for her own 
community. You do more when you 
know and like your people,” she says. 


The feeling of knowing and liking 
seems to be mutual. Nell’s adult classes 
gave her four silver forks of her pattern 
at the “pot luck” supper last year, as a 
gesture of gratitude to the teacher who 
makes her community richer in skills and 
richer in friendliness. 


Poo. ewe 








OUR COVER PICTURE 


Thoroughbreds at Calumet Farms. Copy- 
righted by Caufield & Shook. 
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$0 the PUB. 
Ssuseemner Wave by AP 


Get full travel and university credits 
plus first-hand “’Air World Education” 
on university-sponsored tours viaTWA 





Each tour is university-approved. Each is conducted 
by a nationally known professor. Price of each in- 
cludes all expenses, unless otherwise indicated. 


I. GREAT BRITAIN—a study of education throughout 
the British Isles. Eight weeks. June 28th to August 
20th. Eight hours’ university credit . $1245. 


2. EUROPE—3 weeks’ tour. Visit England, France, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland. Three departures as 
follows: Leave June 26th to July 17th; July 17th to 
August 8th; August 7th to August 28th. 3 hours’ 
university credit ..... $1070 to $1095. 


3. SWITZERLAND—5 weeks’ study at University of 
Zurich—Languages and other studies. July 15th to 
Prmmstiseee 6s de e650 - $865. 


4. AIR AGE GEOGRAPHY (Southwest U. S.) Two 
weeks. July 15th to July 30th covers area from Albu- 
querque to San Francisco. Two hours’ university 
credit (Price includes all 
but meals when not in the 
$288. 


air) 





GBA FUROPE- AFRICA: ADIA 





Dr. John H. Furbay, Director _ 
TWA Air World Education Service 
101 W. 11th Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 
Please send me further information about the uni- 
versity-approved tour, or tours, checked below. 


0 Great Britain DC UnIvErs!rTy or ZuRICH 
0 Europe 0 Arr AcE GEOGRAPHY 


OI would like to take a trip by air from——______. 


to______ on or about (dates) 


CI would like a list of summer schools offering Air 
Age Education Workshop in the U.S.A. 











Name: Position: 
Address: 
City: Zone. State. Phone No.: 
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Nona Burress Joins KEA Staff 


The Kentucky Education Association 
is expanding its services by placing on the 
staff Miss Nona Burress as Director of 
Field Service. In this capacity Miss Bur- 
ress will be available to aid and assist 
local units of teachers in the organization 
and promotion of education associations. 
She is a native of Greensburg, Kentucky, 
received her elementary and high school 





NONA BURRESS 


education in that city, and was graduated 
from Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College with the A. B. degree in elemen- 
tary education. She has done graduate 
work in the University of Kentucky. 

Miss Burress taught in the public 
schools of Green County as a classroom 
teacher for a period of seven years. 
Thereafter she became superintendent of 
Green County Schools for a period of 
eleven years, at the end of which time 
she resigned to accept the position as As- 
sistant Director of Free Textbooks in 
the State Department of Education, which 
position she held until her recent appoint- 
ment to the staff of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. 

Miss Burress has not only had a rich 
and successful experience in the educa- 
tional field, but she has also been inter- 
ested in a number of community enter- 
prises, serving for several years as pres- 
ident of the Green County Younger Wo- 
man’s Club and one term as president of 
the Fourth District Education Associa- 
tion. She is an active member of Delta 
Kappa Gamma Sorority. 

The Board of Directors of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association bespeaks 
for Miss Burress a cordial reception by 
the teachers of the state and the fine co- 
operation which we feel our profession 
will accord to her. 


A Workshop Is Planned 


T IS THAT SEASON of the year when 
I many teachers are beginning to think 
of summer school. It is a tradition for 
teachers to attend summer school during 
vacations. During the past eight years 
the need for teachers was so great that 
several thousand were employed in Ken- 
tucky who had not completed require- 
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Nona Burress 
Director of Field 
Service, K.E.A. 


* 
ments for certificates. Many of the 5200 
teachers employed this year on an emer- 
gency basis will be returning to the col- 
lege campus while others will be enrolled 
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in workshops set up-in their own counties. 

Long before this time plans have been 
under way by college staffs, the State De- 
partment of Education, and local school 
administrators in anticipation of this trek 
to the campus or to a local center by 
teachers anxious to raise their profession- 
al standards. 

It was early in January when one pres- 
ident of a college, serving a large rural 
area of our state, started plans for a cam- 
pus workshop. After a great deal of pre- 
planning with the Assistant Director of 
Teacher Education of the State Depart- 
ment, he had everything ready for a one- 
day conference to determine the kind of 
program to offer and to select workshop 
staff members. 


In response to invitations from the 
president, the superintendents from the 
dozen counties in this area, supervisors, 
members of the Bureau of Instruction of 
the State Department of Education and a 
representative from the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association met with the president 
and his staff in an all day meeting. The 
tone of this meeting was set by the per- 
sons who told with pride and enthusiasm 
of the excellent things accomplished in 
their school programs as a result of their 
teachers having attended workshops at 
this college during the last four summers. 


Through a brief survey by the presi- 
dent, information was secured from the 
superintendents as to the number of 
emergency teachers employed, their 
training level, and the approximate num- 
ber of teachers who would enroll in the 
workshop. Other data on teacher short- 
age and teacher training were supplied 
by the Assistant Director of Teacher Edu- 
cation. 

The morning was then devoted to a 
discussion of areas of interest or courses 
to be included in the organization of the 
workshop program, needs of the teachers 
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in the various school systems, problems 
common to all, ways in which the work- 
shop might help the teachers meet these 
problems and ways in which teachers 
might be given enriched experiences — 
something that would help them vitalize 
their classroom teaching. Out of this 
discussion the following plan of course 
organization developed. Each teacher 
may, on basis of her major interests, en- 
roll in two of the following courses: 


Fundamentals of Elementary Educa- 
tion 

Teacher Reading 

Health and Safety 

Plays and Games 

Child Psychology 

Teachers’ Arithmetic 

Children’s Literature 

Economic Geography 
These will be problem courses which 
will fit into the total workshop program. 
In addition to this phase of her work each 
teacher will be given help in record keep- 
ing, daily schedule planning, special 
education programs for handicapped 
children, industrial arts, music, art, and 
the use of instructional materials. 


My! How the morning slipped away 
during the enthusiastic discussion of 
down-to-earth problems. The ringing of 
the bell which summons the -students to 
lunch together with an invitation from the 
gracious president to join the students in 
the dining room was probably the only 
thing that could have stopped the lively 
conference at this point. 


Now that lunch was over, a tour of cen- 
ters of interest on the campus made, the 
meeting was resumed. The areas of in- 
terest having been established, the task 
for the afternoon was to plan for the 
workshop staff. The president announced 
that he had secured the services of a well- 
known educator to direct the workshop, a 
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person who had directed many success- 
ful workshops. The way was now opened 
to the group by the president to suggest 
an excellent staff of well trained people, 
specialists in their fields, to work with 
the director and his own well qualified 
staff. The group had every confidence 
that the president would follow these sug- 
gestions in employing the additional 
workshop personnel. Further planning 
was left to the director of the workshop 
who is an out-of-state person and to whom 
these tentative plans will be submitted as 
a guide to her in the organization of the 
workshop. 


The group adjourned to the training 
school where they met the teachers in 
charge there, and who will play an im- 
portant part during the summer in giving 
the teachers opportunity to observe prac- 
tices and methods which are considered 
excellent in organizing and teaching in 
elementary schools. According to the 
plans which were worked out by the 
group, the 200 rural teachers who are ex- 
pected to attend this campus workshop 
scheduled at Lindsey Wilson Junior Col- 
lege May 29-July 2, 1948 will be given 
very practical and valuable assistance in 
building a good total elementary school 
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Revision of Secondary Standards 


TS COMMITTEE ON Standards of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools met at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, on January 12 and 13, 1948. 
It is the purpose of this committee to re- 
write the standards of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools. 

In a preliminary discussion, which 
centered about plans for attacking the 
problem of rewriting the standards and 
possible methods of procedure, the fol- 
lowing topics were considered: 

1. Philosophy which should control the 
revision: function of an accrediting agen- 
cy; evaluation of current standards; atti- 
tude of schoolmen concerning standards. 

2. Qualitative versus quantitative ap- 
proach in rewriting the standards; eval- 
uating a school in terms of its philosophy 
and objectives. 

3. Flexibility of present standards: de- 
termining and providing for the needs of 
individual schools; rating a school in 
terms of its achievement, its pre-school 
and post-school program, and its promo- 
tion of the American way of life. 

4, Participation in the rewriting of 
standards: stimulation of non-member, as 
well as member, schools. 

5. Responsibility of local schools in 
using accreditation procedures as a 
means of further development: applica- 
tion of the principle of self-diagnosis, 
self-evaluation, and self-improvement. 

6. Adequacy of standards to stimulate 
the superior school as well as the average 
one. 

7. Place of the elementary school in 
rewriting the standards, so as to avoid 
discrimination and to make revised stan- 
dards practicable for all schools. 

Out of this discussion evolved the fol- 
lowing guiding principles to be used as 
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RusseLt E. HELMICK 
Principal, Holmes High School 
Covington, Kentucky 
and 
Member of the Committee on Standards 


Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 


the basis of the rewriting project: 

1. Standards should be of such nature 
that schools, regardless of their apparent 
excellence, may be able to use them as 
stimuli to continued improvement rather 
than as means of accreditation alone. 

2. The type of school and its total ed- 
ucational pattern should be given prime 
consideration in accreditation. 

3. Deviations from certain standards 

may be compensated for by marked ex- 
cellence in other phases of a school’s pro- 
gram. 
4. A school should be judged in terms 
of its purpose, the manner in which it 
achieves this purpose, and the adaptabil- 
ity of its program to community needs. 

5. All accrediting procedures should 
be flexible so as to apply to all types of 
schools, meet changing conditions, and 
require minimum revision. Provision 
should be made for the inclusion of ele- 
mentary schools. 

6. Objective criteria should be based 
upon sufficient research and experimen- 
tation to establish their validity as meas- 
uring instruments. 

7. While certain basic standards (ex- 
amples) are necessary, their application 
in individual schools should vary if it can 
be shown that this variation promotes 
efficiency and fosters and stimulates ini- 
tiative. 

8. The value and effective application 
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of accrediting processes should be de- 
pendent upon the responsibility accepted 
and carried out by individual schools in 
using accrediting processes for the pur- 
pose of school improvement. 

Inasmuch as the purpose of this project 
is to promote the improvement of educa- 
tion in all southern schools, it is the belief 
of members of the Committee that the 
widest possible participation of laymen 
and educators, on all levels of both mem- 
ber and non-member schools, is essential 
to its success. Only by discovering weak- 
nesses in present accrediting standards 
and making suggestions for their im- 
provement, may we determine ways in 
which such accrediting processes must be 
revised. Therefore, your criticisms and 
suggestions are heartily solicited, and 
will be presented as Kentucky’s contri- 
bution to the next conference of the Com- 
mittee on Standards at Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, August 19-23, 1948. 








EVERYTHING 
FOR SCHOOLS 


School Furniture 
School Supplies 
Junior Guild Libraries 


Catalogs and Prices 
By Request 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO. 
116 W. Main St. 
FRANKFORT, KY. 


T. W. VINSON J. L. LAIR 
Manager Secretary 
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MAY ushers in the trout season, men’s 
straw hats, the Kentucky Derby, 
flowers, preparation for the close of 
school, and—the final Winston FLasHEs 
for *47-'48. If you like the FiasuHEs, 
why not tell us so on a penny post card? 


ad 
OUT of the 9000 verbs in English, ap- 
proximately only 200 are irregular. All 
may be found in THe Winston Dic- 
TIONARY, Advanced Edition. 


a 
EDUCATORS are agreed that the teach- 
ing of reading is every teacher’s responsi- 
bility. Easy GrowTH In Reaping, Pre- 
primers through Grade 6, lightens that 
responsibility—the series is designed to 
make readers out of all the children. 

to a 


SEATTLE law debars passengers carrying 
goldfish from buses unless there is a 
guarantee that the pisces remain quiet. 


PIL 
OUR NUMBERLAND, new ARITHMETIC 
WE Use Text-Workbook, offers a total 
program in number and in number readi- 
ness for Grade I—available in Pupil’s 
and interleaved Teacher’s Editions. 


to i 
SPROUTS—the most unusual vegetable 
ever developed from wild cabbage. 
Sometimes called “the cabbage that 
went to college,” it must have been 
graduated in 1213, for records show 
that sprouts were for sale that year in 
Brussels, of course. 

eee a, 
BASHFUL? Timid? Volatile? Maybe you 
are if born in May 
under the sign of oot OAS toy, 
Gemini. “‘Nonsense,” 
says Dr. Franklin B. 
Carroll, who debunks 
astrology in his scien- . 
tific treatment of the i 


stars in UNDERSTAND- a 
82 
® warisn's oO 






Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
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Workshop For Beginning Librarians 


bbe: DEPARTMENT of Library Science 
of the University of Kentucky is off- 
ering a Workshop for Beginning Libra- 
rians, June 21 to July 10. The work- 
shop will be directed by Miss Mary 
Routh Buchanan of Baltimore, Mary- 
land. She will be assisted by Miss 
Louise Galloway, State School Library 
Consultant, Miss Azile Wofford and other 
members of the Department of Library 
Science faculty, and leaders in the li- 
brary field, including Miss Margie Helm, 
Librarian of Western State College, and 
Miss Elizabeth Gilbert, Librarian of Be- 
rea College. 


Miss Buchanan comes to the Univer- 
sity with a wide and varied experience. 
A native of Dalton, Georgia, she holds 
degrees from Shorter College, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, and Col- 
umbia University. Miss Buchanan has 


had experience both in teaching and in 
library work as well as in curriculum de- 
velopment and in workshops. Kentucky 
feels fortunate to secure Miss Buchanan 
for this first workshop in library service. 
From a grant made possible by the 
General Education Board, a limited num- 
ber of scholarships of fifty dollars each 
is available for attendance at the work- 
shop. Scholarships will be awarded only 
to those who have had no previous 
courses in library science and who will 
work in school libraries. However, any 
beginning librarian is welcome to enroll 
in the workshop and should profit from 
the experience. Academic, credit will be 
given to participants in the workshop. 
Applications should be sent as soon as 
possible to Dr. Robert H. Deily, Head, 
Department of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 





“Two and Two ain't Four!” 


Probably none of your elementary aggregation would commit both an arithmetic and 
a language error in the same breath (for which example above, our apologies!) — 
BUT, are you satisfied with the year-end achievement of your pupils in these two 
important tool subjects? — in all grades? 
If not, of course you want to do something about it next fall! May I suggest the 
attainable program — correlating with any up-to-date course or basal texts — provided 
in these fine new supplements: 

1. Clark et al: WORKBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC, Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

My First and Second Number Books for 1 and 2. 
2. Dawson-Miller: LANGUAGE WORKBOOKS, Grades 3, 4, 5, 6. 


(just coming from the press! ) 


Please feel free to write me for sample copies, specifying grades or series you wish to 
consider. 


NOTE: To make an accurate check-up of year-end attainment, most schools use either 
our Stanford or our new Metropolitan Achievement Tests. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave. Chicago 16, Ill. 


SHOCKLEY LOCKRIDGE 


Kentucky Representative 
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TO AWAKEN INTERESTS early, to start good 
habits of study with their pupils, and to lay firm 
foundations, more and more teachers are using 
the successful 


LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


A BASIC SERIES FOR GRADES 2-9 


Teachers using these texts praise the following points: 


Functional Grammar Persistent Reviews 
Abundant Practice Oral and Listening 
Exercises Experiences 
Emphasis on Creative Writing Maintenance Program 


Learning Essential English has been adopted in Texas, Indiana, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Oklahoma, and South ene and in counties and 
cities from coast to coast. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS ‘Canaek tes 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
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KU CHUL E(B 


Stationers x Engravers « Jewelers 
Lowiswille 2, Ay. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


The people of Kentucky have at last made up their minds to improve their 
schools and pay their teachers better. We are spending 62 cents of every 
tax dollar on public education. The improvement is due, no doubt, to the 
faithful efforts of the school people themselves. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 








John W. Brooker, Director 


A Brief Summary of the 1948 Session of 
The Kentucky General Assembly 


URING THE 1948 session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly 81 bills or resolu- 
tions affecting public education either di- 
rectly or indirectly were introduced. Of 
this number 23 were finally enacted into 
law. The remainder were killed or died 
in committee, with the exception of two 
measures which were vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor. 


Chief among the bills which were de- 
feated are the following: to elect county 
school board members on a county-wide 
rather than educational division basis, to 
elect county school superintendents by 
popular vote, to tighten up the adminis- 
tration of the salary schedule, to prevent 
transfer of teachers except under certain 
conditions, to provide for state deposi- 
tories for school books, to provide state 
aid for the transportation of school chil- 
dren, to authorize county fiscal courts tu 
audit books and accounts of county school 
boards, to provide for the establishment 
of a board of higher education to govern 
all state institutions of higher learning, 
to restore to one per cent the fee allowed 
for collection of school taxes, to lower 
poll tax for school purposes from $2 to 
$1, to allow a per diem for members of 
independent district boards of education, 
to limit the hours for transportation of 
school children, to prohibit the State Su- 
perintendent from withholding per capita 
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funds from a district because it maintains 
an unaccredited high school, to prescribe 
certain courses to be taught in all high 
schools, to increase the tax on cigarettes 
by one cent per package for benefit of 
schools and Department of Welfare, to re- 
peal provision of tenure law that super- 
intendent may become eligible for a con- 
tinuing contract, to provide for a 20 per 
cent tax on soft drinks for benefit of 
schools and Department of Welfare, to 
provide for unlimited annexation to in- 
dependent school districts, to grant life 
certificates to teachers with 20 years’ ex- 
perience and 2 years of college training, 
and numerous proposals to amend the 
teacher retirement act. 

The Kentucky Education Association 
submitted a 15-point program, including 
the request for retroactive pay for teach- 
ers. For reasons which seemed best at 
the time, no bills were introduced cover- 
ing 4 of the 15 points, namely a minimum 
school term of nine months, fiscal inde- 
pendence for the Louisville schools, ex- 
tension of compulsory school attendance 
age to 17 years and the strengthening of 
the assessment laws. 

Of the 11 points in the KEA program 
for which legislative proposals were in- 
troduced, 9 were enacted into law. The 
two which were killed outright were the 
proposal to reduce the fees for the col- 
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lection of school taxes and the measure to 
provide state aid for pupil transportation. 
The amounts requested for retroactive 
pay for teachers and for the common 
school fund for the biennium were dras- 
tically cut and the textbook adoption law 
as finally enacted differs greatly from the 
KEA proposal. The other items in the 
KEA program were adopted essentially 
as proposed. 

The principal measures which were 
enacted into law are given below: 


S.B. 12. This provides that the fiscal 
year of cities other than first class shall 
begin on January 1, June 1 or July 1. 
This measure will make it possible for 
any municipality in the state to adopt a 
fiscal year to coincide with the school 
year, that is, begin on July 1 and end on 
June 30. 


S.B. 24. This act appropriated $3,- 
000,000 for the purpose of supplement- 
ing the salaries of the teachers of Ken- 
tucky for the school year 1947-48. 


S.B. 115. This is a proposed amend- 
ment to the State Constitution to permit 
the distribution of 25 per cent of the 
common school fund on other than a per 
capita basis. This amendment will be 
submitted to the voters of Kentucky for 
ratification or rejection at the regular 
election in 1949. 


S.B. 153. This is another proposed 
amendment to the State Constitution to 
lift the maximum salary which may be 
paid public officers. The maximum sal- 
ary which could be paid school officials 
under this proposal is $7200 per year. 
This amendment will likewise be sub- 
mitted to the voters of Kentucky for rati- 


fication or rejection at the regular elec- 
tion in 1949, 


S.B. 207. This law makes faculty 
members of public junior colleges eligi- 
ble to participate in the State Teachers 
Retirement System. 
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S.B. 344. Under this measure if a 
county and an independent school dis- 
trict cannot agree upon a proposed mer- 
ger of the two districts, the independent 
district board may appeal to the State 
Superintendent and State Board of Edu- 
cation for final settlement. 

S.R. 55. This provides for an investi- 
gation, study and survey of the adminis- 
tration of public education in Kentucky, 
including local school districts, the State 
Department of Education and the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky and other state institu- 
tions of higher learning. The resolution 
authorizes the newly created Legislative 
Research Commission to conduct this 
study. 

H.B. 5. This is the general budget 
bill. It provides a common school ap- 
propriation of $21,500,000 for each year 
of the biennium 1948-50, of which 10% 
is for equalization purposes and the re- 
mainder is ear-marked for teachers sal- 
aries. It also provides for increased ap- 
propriations for the State Department of 
Education, the state institutions of higher 
learning and sufficient appropriations to 
make the State Teacher Retirement Sys- 
tem actuarily sound. 

H.B. 16. This measure provides for 
state financial aid for the special educa- 
tion of handicapped children. An appro- 
priation of $70,000 is made for this pur- 
pose for the biennium 1948-50. 


H.B. 45. Strikes the word “Teachers” 
from the legal name of the four state 
teachers colleges. 


H.B. 64. This act creates a Legisla- 
tive Research Commission composed of 
the Governor, the President Pro Tem of 
the Senate, the Speaker of the House, and 
the majority and minority floor leaders 
of the Senate and House. This is the 
Commission that has been authorized to 
conduct the study and investigation of 
the public school system of the state. 
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H.B. 65. Provides that the maximum 
tax rate for school purposes must be 
levied in order for a school district to 
qualify for equalization aid. Act be- 
comes effective July 1, 1949. 

H.B. 81. Increases from $350 to 
$500 the amount the state may pay for 
the education of students in out-of-state 
colleges. 

H.B. 84. Provides that members of the 
board of the University of Kentucky and 
the boards of the four state colleges may 
not be removed from offce during the 
term for which appointed, except for 
cause. 

H.B. 127. Increases the amount of 
tuition that may be charged by junior 
colleges in cities of the second class from 
$100 to $200 annually. 

H.B. 215. Grants authority to govern- 
ing bodies of publicly owned utilities to 
make lump sum payments to boards of 
education in lieu of taxes on such proper- 
ties. 

H.B. 308. Authorizes seven cents per 
mile traveling allowance for state em- 
ployees using their own automobiles on 
official business. Has an emergency 
clause and is now effective. 

H.B. 312. Relates to textbook adop- 
tions. Provides for the addition of four 
members to the state textbook commis- 
sion,—two from the state colleges, one 
from the University of Kentucky and one 
from the State Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion,—thus making a 13 member com- 
mission. Permits independent school 
districts embracing cities of the first four 
classes to select their textbooks from a 
state multiple list and provides that all 
other school districts shall use the basally 
adopted books. Provides for a change 
of not more than one half of the textbooks 
in use at any one adoption period (every 
five years). 

H.B. 316. Provides that each district 
board of education shall allow to each 
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teacher not less than 10 days sick leave 
during each school year, without deduc- 
tion of salary, accumulative to twenty 
days. 

H.B. 325. Provides that property 
owners in any territory which is a part of 
any municipality but is located in a 
county school district may demand that 
such territory be placed in the school dis- 
trict in which the greater part of the mu- 
nicipality is located and embraced. 

H.B. 402. Reorganizes and strength- 
ens the child labor laws of the state. 

H.B. 484. Requires each school dis- 
trict to admit veterans of the Armed 
Forces, regardless of age, to its 12 grade 
school program, provided that applica- 
tion is made not later than four years 
after such veterans are honorably dis- 
charged. 

H.B. 488. Provides that after regis- 
tration of any motor vehicle owned ex- 
clusively by the state (including boards 
of education) and after issuance of a li- 
cense plate for such vehicle, no renewal 
of registration or license plate is neces- 
sary as long as vehicle is owned exclu- 
sively by the state. 





Room for How Many? 


Are too many veterans being prepared 
in professional, semi-professional, and 
science courses? Will career opportu- 
nities exist when present day freshmen 
complete their courses? 

W. C. Toepelman, director, Division 
of Veterans Affairs, University of Colo- 
rado, asked that question of the 500 col- 
lege staff leaders at the NEA’s Depart- 
ment of Higher Education meeting in 
Chicago the first week of April. 

He warned that information on the 
number of engineers, lawyers, doctors, 
and scientists industry and society can 
absorb must be made available at once. 
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How Can We Improve Musical 
Performance in Our Bands? 


FEEL IN SOMEWHAT the same position 
I as the man who was approached on 
the street by a panhandler who asked for 
a dollar for something to eat. He re- 
plied, “My good man, I know times are 
hard; but after all, a dollar is quite a bit 
to ask for. Wouldn’t it be better to ask 
ten people for a dime, or four people for 
a quarter?” The panhandler replied, 
“Listen, mister, you can give me the dol- 
lar or not as you like; but don’t try to tell 
me how to run my business.” 


I’m not here to try to tell you how to 
run your business but to stimulate your 
thinking toward better music teaching. 
We are all concerned with the problem of 
improving the performance of our musi- 
cal organizations. I should like to dis- 
cuss briefly some ways that we can 
achieve this goal. 


Many groups need more and better 
equipment. This is an obvious statement 
that has an obvious answer of, “How do 
we get the money?” 

I am frequently sick at heart when 
called upon to write a musical criticism 
of the performance of a band or orches- 
tra lacking the basic instrumentation so 
necessary to good performance. I know 
that no conductor can make such a group 
sound really well, even with the many 
noble attempts to rearrange the music to 
fit the players at hand. In the past few 
years I have written many comments on 
judge’s sheets aimed more toward the 
education of school administrators than 
at the players and their directors. Too 
often the capable teacher shoulders the 
entire blame for poor performance, be- 
cause the judge took time to write only 
that the performance was poor and then 
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GERALD H. Doty 


Assistant Professor of Band Music 
Indiana University 


A digest of an address given at the Kentucky Music 
Clinic held on the Western campus, January 30 and 
31, 1948. 


signed his name. Directives to judges in 
the contests could be made more explicit 
in this direction without violating the 
ethics of educators. 

Let me tell you a true story. Some 
years ago in Kentucky, a school which 
had only two horns and sorely needed two 
more, went to the contest with mello- 
phones playing two of the horn parts. 
The principal of the school had spent a 
sizable amount from his general fund on 
instruments and had declined to expend 
further funds for fear of criticism from 
other departments of his school though 
he had a real interest in the development 
of the music program. At the contest, 
the judge wrote a kindly criticism of the 
work done but called attention to the lack 
of horns. The principal sought out the 
judge and had dinner with him that eve- 
ning. As a result of their conversation, 
the needed horns were purchased the fol- 
lowing week. 

I know of another situation in which 
students themselves were rallied to work 
for additional equipment. After the ad- 
ministrator had turned down a request 
for an additional bass, the teacher prom- 
ised free private lessons to the students 
who gathered the greatest amount of old 
papers and magazines. Nearly 20 tons 
of scrap paper were gathered and sold by 
the members of the band and orchestra. 
The check was made payable to the 
school and presented to the principal with 
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the request that it be used as a down pay- 
ment on the bass. The smiling reply 
was, “You win. Go get the bass, and I'll 
see that it is paid for.” 

These are examples of getting the 
things needed by ingenuity, hard work, 
and insistence on supplying the needed 
equipment for good education. There 
are many ways in which you can promote 
your own work by devising plans which 
fit the situation in your own community. 
If you are willing to work and think, you 
can get the tools you need. Should you 
be in a community where the parents and 
administration are completely indiffer- 
ent, regardless of what good work you 
may be doing, get out and get another 
job while you can. It is professional sui- 
cide to stay year after year in a place 
where there is no hope. 

Some of us fall short because of a lack 
of planning. We teach every hour of the 
day and take too little time for study and 
planning. For a long-term view of the 
resources and needs of a group, I have 
found some teachers charting the entire 
student group by grade and instrument. 
By blocking off any four consecutive 
years, it is possible to visualize your band 
of the future. Such charts made every 
year can be useful in selling some of your 
best students on the need for players of 
such instruments as oboes, bassoons, 
horns, etc. With careful planning you 
can have balance year after year. Par- 
ents also show an interest in such charts. 

Plan your promotional work to sell 
music to the bright sutdents. A simple 
aptitude test and a look at I.Q. and grade 
records are big helps in picking good 
students. Let children know that you are 
picking them because you consider them 
superior, and then sell these superior 
students on playing the difficult instru- 
ments that are used in small numbers. A 
note to parents stating that their child 
was in the upper 8 or upper 15 per cent 
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of his class in a music aptitude test is 
more effective than a mere plea for new 
recruits for the school band. 

We can improve our rehearsal tech- 
niques. Sometimes we are our own worst 
enemies because we fail to plan our re- 
hearsals, but devote the time to playing 
through the music repeatedly. This can 
not be called rehearsing! In a serious 
rehearsal, the lack of a full score is a 
serious handicap. When I complain to 
my friends in the publishing business, I 
always get the same stock reply, “When 
directors start buying scores, we'll be 
glad to publish them.” 

It is not fair to the students in a band 
to expect them to teach their director the 
scoring of music by .endless playing. 
The teaching should flow in the other 
direction. You and I have often been 
guilty of learning the music from the 
band when no score is published. If you 
are one of those who complain that you 
can’t read a score, it’s time you were 
learning. Each of us can make a real 
contribution to better performance by 
always buying full scores so that pub- 
lishers will be encouraged to publish 
them. You can make your own group 
sound better if you will then use that 
score. Study the scores and learn the 
harmonic and melodic structure of the 
music so that you won't need to say, 
“Something seems to be wrong here,” but 
can state positively what is wrong. Cor- 
rections and suggestions can then be 
made quickly and intelligently. 

We need to do a better job of teaching 
some of the fundamentals such as breath 
support, correct fingerings, and good 
habits of attentive listening for tone qual- 
ity, intonation, blending, and balance. 

As a director of a university band, I 
have often been in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of having a student ask me, “Why 
didn’t my teacher show me these things 
long ago?” To answer truthfully that 
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his teacher either didn’t know any better 
or simply never bothered to give him the 
help he should have had would incur ill 
will. Too many students come to me 
with utterly no conception of proper 
breath support. Their ignorance of the 
mechanism of their instruments is appall- 
ing. I find students trying to play the 
clarinet and never using the left little fin- 
ger except on the C*-G* key. They have 
no idea of the uses of the other keys, al- 
though they have had private lessons on 
the clarinet for several years. Their 
teachers should be tried for robbery. 
Often these students have used a Klose 
clarinet method which includes a very 
comprehensive fingering chart with musi- 
cal examples of the uses for the different 
fingerings. Sometimes this inadequate 
private teacher is the band director! 
This situation exists in my home state of 
Indiana. I wonder if teaching is better 
in Kentucky? If you are guilty of in- 
adequate teaching, you should make an 
immediate start toward learning more of 
the essentials of the instruments you 
teach, so that students will not need to 
unlearn things that have become firmly 
established by several years’ use. 


Of course, students are not consistently 
curious about their instruments. It is 
hard to imagine a student being satisfied 
to play for years on a clarinet without 
learning the uses of all the keys. I have 
asked hundreds of clarinetists who audi- 
tion for my band to show me the five 
essential ways of fingering Bb above the 
staff. Few have known more than three. 
In the Klose method, the chart gives the 
five fingerings (and in some editions a 
sixth); unless they are all known, your 
students will have trouble playing Gb 
major arpeggios and Ab to Bb trills. I 
won’t embarrass anyone by asking how 
many of you know all five fingerings. 
To play all the scales, chords, and dia- 
tonic trills, you must know them. 
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You know as well as I that no one ever 
learns all there is to learn about any sub. 
ject in a lifetime of study; and you must 
be asking yourself, ““What does this man 
propose? Does he think we should know 
everything about every instrument?” 
That is not my intention, but I am sure 
that all of us can become better teachers 
if we continually seek more knowledge 
and better methods. Four or five years 
of college training are only a beginning. 


Many performances could be greatly 
improved by simple revisions of the 
scores to fit the players. Directors fail 
to get the best results from inadequate 
instrumentation because they do not re- 
vise the parts so that chords are complete. 
With some simple changes it is often pos- 
sible to exploit the better players and to 
cover up weaknesses so that the total ef- 
fect is good. Difficult parts can be sim- | 
plified for weak players; then they can 
make a real contribution to the total 
musical effect instead of fumbling con- 
tinually on parts technically far beyond 
them. 








We can improve our groups by im- | 
proving ourselves as musicians. Few of 
us do a really fine job of hearing what 
we see on the score, or seeing clearly 
what we hear. If we are to be efficient 
in rehearsal, we must constantly seek to 
improve our hearing so that we can un- 
erringly find mistakes and correct them 
without wasting time. 


If we are to be real educators, we must 
keep abreast of the newest in music. We 
cannot close our eyes to modern music 
and refuse to admit it to our repertoire 
because it is strange in idiom. 


We can improve our groups by careful 
choice of worthwhile music for perform- 
ance. This is especially important at the 
contests, for it seems to me that nothing 
is more discouraging to students and 
teachers alike than spending weeks of 
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hard work on music that is unworthy of 
the name. If we are to extend and bol- 
ster the love of the arts in this democracy 
of ours, we must point the way with music 
that is worthy of the name art. 


Finally, let us put aside musical mat- 
ters for a moment and ask ourselves a 
really important question: Are we, 
through our bands and orchestras, suc- 
cessfully teaching boys and girls? Do 
our musical groups contribute to the de- 
velopment of healthy bodies and minds, 
worthy use of leisure, moral and ethical 
relations in the home and society, and a 
love for the good things that have been 
our heritage from the pioneers who 


fought to establish this democracy of 
ours? 

As educators, I feel that our greatest 
responsibility today is to develop good 
conceptions of living through every sub- 
ject in the curriculum. It is my firm con- 
viction that these all-important attitudes 
can be developed more effectively and 
thoroughly through our musical organi- 
zations than through many purely aca- 
demic studies. 

It is my fervent hope and prayer that 
you will all join with me in an effort to 
so teach our students, that our children 
may live in a better world. For that bet- 
ter world, let’s teach them music! 

















Here’s what one guest 
wrote us recently 


**To a man who is forced to be 
almost constantly on the road, as I 
am, returning to the Brown is a 
The consis- 
tently splendid service from your 


very real pleasure. 


staff never fails to give me the 
feeling that I am coming back to 


an extra-efficient home.” 
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How |, A Teacher, Can Inspire My Pupils 
To Enter The Teaching Profession 


MISS VIVIAN WEAVER 
Red Level, Alabama 


Miss Weaver, winner of the Laidlaw Brothers 
teacher-recruitment contest, is a graduate of the 
Berry School in Georgia, has taught for five 
years in Red Level, Alabama, and is the daugh- 
ter of a teacher. She has begun work on her 
Master’s Degree at the University of Alabama. 


A TEACHER MUST teach by precept and 
example. These methods can be 
used in inspiring pupils to enter the 
teaching profession. 

I must be a successful person; a cheer- 
ful, friendly individual with a real in- 
terest in the welfare of all. I can be 
well-dressed but not over-dressed, clean, 
neat, attractive, and orderly in speech 
and habits. I can fit easily into the life 
of the community by adjusting my habits 
to the customs of the community. I can 
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ViviAN WEAVER 


(This is the Prize-Winning Essay in the Laidlaw 
Brothers Teacher-Recruitment Contest. JUDGES: 
General Superintendent Herold Hunt of coun 
President Henry Hill of Peabody and Dr. E. T 

Swain of Northwestern). 


assume leadership for improvements so 
as not to stir up strife. 

I can take part in community life such 
as church work, social affairs, and civic 
responsibilities. I must be zealous in 
taking advantage of the privileges of citi- 
zenship by voting, taking part in worth- 
while activities, and advocating good gov- 
ernment. 

I must be able to tell right from wrong, 
but if I am too straight-laced something 
may break. I can teach my pupils whole- 
some recreation and take part in it with 
them. I can show them that a teacher 
may have other interests besides teaching 
and get worthwhile pleasure from them. 
I can show pupils who have special tal- 
ents that these can be used to great ad- 
vantage in the teaching profession. 

I can gain the confidence of my pupils 
by working with them in early years of 
high school. Through guidance and oc- 
cupational work, these advantages can be 
brought out clearly in the classroom. 

Prospective teachers are often dis- 
couraged by teachers complaining about 
their supervisors and principals. I must 
be careful to avoid this unethical prac- 
tice. Many are prevented from entering 
the profession by the often-heard remark, 
“A teacher’s work is never done!” I 
must not be a martyr. I can build up 
the profession by complaining less and 
praising my job. I must pull my share 
of the load, be proud that I am a teacher, 
and tell people about it. 
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I can show my pupils that teaching has 
all the requirements of a vocation. It 
renders service to one’s fellowmen; it 
provides a living wage; time, effort, and 
money to prepare for it are not too great; 
and it offers chances for advancement. I 
can show my pupils that they may be- 
come specialists in certain types of teach- 
ing, that with the present shortage of 
teachers they may choose their place of 
work either in the town or the country. I 
can show my pupils that the profession 
has its own organizations, that they rank 
well up in comparison with the profes- 
sional organizations of other groups. 

I can be optimistic about the future 
and teach my pupils to be the same. I 
can point out the benefits of retirement, 
tenure laws, and health examinations now 
provided by most states. I can be active 
in my own state in promoting legislation 
for further improvements. 


I can show my pupils that teaching is 
an old as well as a very respectable occu- 
pation. It ranks along with the profes- 
sions of the ministry, medicine, and law. 
It will continue to do so. 


I can organize a Future Teachers’ Club 
in my homeroom and in the whole school. 
The activities of this club will be giving 
programs on “Teaching as a Profession” 
for the benefit of the members and the 
school, keeping a scrapbook on the pro- 
fession, assisting teachers in some of their 
duties, inspecting rooms and the work of 
other teachers, and visiting teachers’ col- 
leges to observe the work being done to 
train teachers. The club can arrange to 
hear addresses and speeches of outstand- 
ing leaders in other professions who will 
praise the work of teachers. The club 
can offer prizes for the best oral and writ- 
ten compositions on “Why I Would Like 
To Be a Teacher.” The best written com- 
positions can be printed in the school 
publication and in the local newspapers. 
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The editors of the local newspapers can 
be asked to write editorials on this sub- 
ject. This club can correlate its work 
with the art club and prepare posters for 
display. Arrangements can be made to 
have the club receive state and national 
publications. 


I can help arrange financial assistance 
for the more worthy and needy prospec- 
tive teachers. I can interest the local 
education association and various civic 
organizations in setting up a scholarship 


fund. 


I can point out to my pupils outstand- 
ing teachers and have the pupils study 
their lives, habits, and reasons for enter- 
ing the profession. I can show my pupils 
that teachers have always made their in- 
fluence felt through their personal attri- 
butes and unselfish service. For the best 
example of this we can study the life of 
the Master Teacher. 





TEACHERS 


Whether your problem be sal- 
ary or location we can help 


you. Keep informed-of the 


best opportunities in your line 


| through our service. Write for 
Free Registration Blank at 


once. 
& 


OHIO WALLEY 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
MENTOR, KY. 
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The End of the Task 


(Statement made by Dr. Ralph H. Woods, President 
of Murray State Teachers College at dinner given for 
John Fred Williams, and retiring Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, on December 17, 1947). 

OUR YEARS HAVE come and almost 

gone since the person we are honoring 
tonight became the chief educational ofh- 
cer of the Commonwealth of Kentucky. I 
first saw this man when he was a teacher 
in a one-room school. That was on the 
occasion of my first visit to Johnson 
County. The superintendent of county 
schools remarked to me as we passed this 
young man, there is a person the world 
will hear from. The next time I recall 
seeing him, he was principal of one of the 
high schools in that county. His organi- 
zation was superb, his vision was far ad- 
vanced for his years. He continued to 
read, reason, and rise. His avid and dis- 
criminating reading, his continuous plan- 
ning, and the checking and revaluating 
of his decisions and conclusions have 
made him a wise administrator with a 
sound and functioning philosophy of ed- 
ucation. His philosophy of education 
and his ideals of living have been carved 
with great care. Like the tapestry weav- 
ers, he has kept this philosophy and these 
ideals in front and above him to serve as 
beacons in the lighthouse for a very effec- 
tive skipper of our education Ship of 
State. 


The Tapestry Weavers 


Above their heads their pattern hangs: 
They study it with care 
And while their fingers deftly work, 


Their eyes are fastened there. 


They work on the wrong side evermore 
But they work for the right side ever, 
It is only when the weaving stops 
And the web is loosed and turned 


That we see their real handiwork, 


And their marvelous skill is discerned. 


Near the end of his task as State Super- 
intendent, we see his real handiwork, and 
the evidence of his marvelous skill is dis- 
cerned. When Mr. Williams took office, 
America and the other leading nations of 
the world were engaged in a war—a war 
that might have even destroyed civiliza- 
tion. We were fighting on many fronts. 
And may I say that education served the 
war effort very effectively. The war, as 
to be expected, made its inroads in educa- 
tion as it did in other agencies and in all 
phases of life. The post-war problems 
have been as perplexing as the problems 
of war. As these four years draw to a 
close and we look at the design Mr. Will- 
iams has helped to weave or at the brick 
and stone that he has helped to put in the 
educational structure of the State of Ken- 
tucky, we pay tribute to his handiwork 
and marvelous skill. 

We all rejoice that through his leader- 
ship, and that of the KEA, as well as the 
members of the legislature, Kentucky 
now has a law providing for a minimum 
school term of eight months. We can 
point with pride to the fact that there has 
been an increase of more than 90% in 
the states common school fund. The reg- 
ular per capita appropriation has in- 
creased from $13.49 to $25.66. The 


equalization fund has grown proportion- 


ately. Local school districts have in- | 


creased their tax rates in order to finance 
more effective programs of education. 


With all that has been done, there is much | 


more to do. In baseball terminology, we 
are now only between second and third, 
and we need to get to home plate in order 
to score. We take congizance tonight of 


four years of progress and look forward | 


to the future with hope. 
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In addition to more adequate financing 
of education and lengthening of the 
school term, the number of administrative 
units have been reduced from 261 to 
246. Elementary supervision has been 
re-established both at the state and local 
levels. An increased emphasis has been 
placed on health education by establish- 
ing a division of health education. The 
school lunch program has been expand- 
ed. A veterans training program that 
has received national recognition and 
praise is being carried out by the public 
schools of Kentucky under the specific 
direction of the Division of Vocational 
Education. The Department of Educa- 
tion has provided leadership in helping 
the schools of the state secure surplus 
property and equipment which has con- 
tributed much to a program of enriched 
education for the people of the Common- 
wealth. A very definite and vigorous 
program to increase attendance was car- 
ried out. The Department’s program of 
teacher recruitment, including organiza- 
tions of Future Teachers Clubs in high 
schools, has received national recogni- 
tion. 


The relationship between the Depart- 
ment of Education and the institutions of 
higher learning has been one of coopera- 
tion and mutual assistance. The spirit of 
cooperation existing between the state de- 
partment and the state institutions of 


_ higher learning has never been finer in 


the history of the Commonwealth. Mr. 
Williams as chairman of the Board of 
Regents of the teachers colleges and a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Kentucky, has been a bul- 


_ wark of strength. He is conversant with 


and interested in all phases of education 
from the kindergarten through the grad- 
uate school. His sympathetic support 
and his skillful leadership have endeared 


|, him to the people of Kentucky. 


A beam of light passed through a 
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prism is broken up into seven colors of 
the rainbow. The qualities of a leader 
may likewise be separated into as many 
component parts. 


In Mr. Williams’ leadership, we see 
that he had will power, a force and 
strength of character, that enabled him to 
sail in the direction of an established 
goal without being thrown off his course. 
He has had knowledge of the function, 
purposes, and procedures of a sound edu- 
cational program. He has had enthu- 
siasm; he has believed in his work and 
the work of the schools. To an enthu- 
siastic person, problems and hard work 
are always part play. He has had un- 
bounded energy. No talents, no circum- 
stances, no opportunities will make a man 
without it. “He has had self-confi- 
dence ~— honest self-confidence — which 
has helped him to overcome apparently 
insurmountable handicaps. Self-confi- 
dence is a habit that is formed by persist- 
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ently concentrating on successes rather 
than failures. The core secret of success 
is to have the self-confidence to tackle 
difficult problems. He has accepted re- 
sponsibility. He has put the common 
good before selfish interests. He has 
been happy, though tired, in giving of his 
energy and his ability to a worthy and 
constructive cause. And finally he has 
had the courage to live up to his convic- 
tions and has effectively displayed this 
courage to his co-workers and to the peo- 
ple of the Commonwealth. Courage is 
what boxers call “the fighting heart.” It 
takes courage to be sincere and honest, 
to let others know where you stand, what 
you believe. 

The light of the leader we are honor- 
ing tonight, as it has shone through the 
prism of the past four years has clearly 





deflected the essential elements of leader- 
ship—will power, knowledge, enthusi- 
asm, energy, self-confidence, responsi- 
bility, and courage. 


Mr. Williams has stamped himself into 
the warp and woof of democracy’s great- 
est safeguard, education, and I am sure 
that he will be happy to continue to lend 
a hand wherever he may, to see that the 
cause of education in the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky advances and achieves its 
proper place in the lives of present and 
future generations. Along with our ap- 
preciation go our good wishes for future 
success, health and happiness in the days 
ahead. May education at all levels con- 
tinue to march forward in keeping with 
the best patterns for schools in a new 
world. 





Teaching Tools 


| quer IS AN OLD proverb that says: “A 
workman is known by his tools.” 
This is very true of the teacher. 


If we were to enumerate some of the 
tools of the teacher, we would probably 
start our list with textbook, paper, pencil, 
blackboard, maps, charts, etc. These 
have been the teaching tools for so many 
years that we may have become so fa- 
miliar with them that we are overlooking 
some of the newer tools of the trade. 
There has come into being an entirely 
new branch of teaching that requires its 
particular tools that should in the near 
future become a part of every teacher’s 
equipment. This new field is Audio- 
Visual Education. There are several new 
tools that belong to this form of educa- 
tion, and teachers need special instruc- 
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Joun E. Morris 
Director, Audio-Visual Education 
Hopkinsville Public Schools 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 


tion in their use in order to get the best 
results from them. 


Audio-visual education is not entirely 
new because all teaching in the past has 
been either “Audio” or “Visual”, or in 
some cases both “Audio” and “Visual.” 
The term “Audio” means through the 
ear, and “Visual” means through the eye. 
Any good teacher should be able to adapt 
her classroom procedure to the use of the 
audio-visual tools without much change 
in her routine and with a great deal of 
benefit to the student. Let us examine 
briefly some of these tools and see how 
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the teacher could use them in the class- 
room to advantage. 


Under the audio one of the best means 
of mass education is the radio. There 
are many programs of great interest to 
various groups of students being broad- 
cast all the time. When possible, stu- 
dents should be given the opportunity to 
listen to these programs for the happen- 
ings of today will be the history of to- 
morrow. It is true that there are many 
programs that are not particularly bene- 
ficial to the student, but this offers a chal- 
lenge to the teacher to direct their listen- 
ing and program selections. As a class- 
room tool there is one difficulty with the 
radio and that is that many programs are 
put on the air when the students are not 
in school or when they are in another 
class. The solution to this difficulty 
brings us to our second tool—the record 
player. 

Many radio programs that could be 
used by teachers are now placed on 
transcription for broadcasting. The 
transcription requires a slow speed turn- 
table that will: accommodate the 16 inch 
record on which most transcriptions are 
recorded. This slow speed is 33 1/3 rev- 
olutions per minute instead of the record 
player speed of 78 r.p.m. Many musical 
masterpieces as well as many classics of 
literature, read or played by great artists, 
are on records. These records need only 
the familiar record player that any child 
can operate, and many are inexpensive. 
These records and transcriptions can be 
brought into the classroom and played at 
any time it is convenient for the teacher. 

The third important tool of the audio 
part of education is the recorder, of 
which there are three types: one that 
makes the flat record that can be played 
on any record player, the wire recorder, 
and the tape recorder. There are many 
proponents of each type, but each has its 
advantages and disadvantages. The flat 
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record recorder gives a permanent record 
of any sounds, but since the sound cannot 
be erased and the record re-used it will 
be more expensive to operate than the 
other two types. Where the recording 
will be used only a few times, either the 
wire or tape recorder is better since any- 
thing can be erased from the wire or tape 
and it can be used over and over again 
many times. There are three advantages 
of the tape over the wire and they are: it 
has greater fidelity to high pitched 
sounds as in music, it is less likely to 
break, and it is usually easier to mend 
when broken. 


These tools are almost indispensable in 
teaching skills such as music and speech. 
With music the student can hear a re- 
cording of the way he plays the instru- 
ment or sings and correct his faults, while 
in speech he can never realize how his 
voice sounds until he has heard a record- 
ing of it. I had such an experience when 
one of our radio programs produced by 
the school was recorded on tape to be 
broadcast during the Thanksgiving holi- 
days. Many teachers could correct some 
disturbing habits of speech if they could 
only hear themselves teach some lessons. 


The visual part of education uses four 
machines that probably to some teachers 
would be new tools; but to many, one or 
all four have become as familiar as the 
textbook and the blackboard. Let us con- 
sider these in the order of their ascending 
importance, or possible use in the regular 
classroom. 

The opaque projector is a very versa- 
tile machine which will reproduce on the 
screen in color any picture from a book, 
paper, or any other flat picture, or any 
page of writing or printing. The chief 
difficulty of this machine is the necessity 
of almost complete darkness, and it is not 
well adapted to large groups of students. 
For small groups and easily darkened 
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rooms there are a number of splendid 
adaptations for this machine. 


The standard Slide Projector which 
uses the 3 1/4 x 4 inch glass slide was 
probably the first tool to be used in the 
visual programs of many schools. Many 
knew it as the stereopticon projector, or 
lantern slide machine. It has been 
brought up to date and now is a very good 
teaching tool. The glass picture slides 
are expensive compared to the film strips, 
and in most cases are in black and white 
only. A brilliant picture can be ob- 
tained with only reasonable darkness, 
and there are many uses for slides that 
can be hand drawn or typed. 


The smaller sized projector has in 
many instances replaced the older and 
larger type. This machine is usually 
known as the film strip, or 2 x 2 slide 
projector, or in some cases as the tri- 
purpose machine. Many film strips con- 
taining as many as 80 to 100 pictures can 
be obtained at slightly more than the cost 
of one or two slides for the larger ma- 
chine. The room probably needs to be 
darker than for the larger slide machine, 
but an exceptionally good picture can be 
obtained without the room being totally 
dark. The picture can be shown on the 
screen for as long as it is desired without 
becoming overheated and the children 
can study it in detail. The films can be 
stored in a very small space and with 
reasonable care should last indefinitely. 
When pictures of the immediate locality 
are wanted, they can be made with any 
miniature camera, and in color if de- 
sired, at a very reasonable cost. This 
machine is easy to operate and one of the 
students even of the first grade can prop- 
erly thread and operate it, thus allowing 
the teacher to give her full attention to 
the discussion of the pictures. 

The machine that probably is the ul- 
timate in Audio-Visual Education is the 
16 mm. sound moving picture machine. 
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From the beginning of moving pictures 
educators have recognized that here they 
had a wonderful tool, but it was not un- 
til the advent of the 16 mm. sound ma- 
chine and films that it was possible for 
the schools to be able to afford and use 
the moving picture properly. With this 
tool it is possible to bring into the class- 
room many things that were impossible 
before. We can show by fast action pho- 
tography the growth of a plant in a few 
seconds while Nature requires months to 
accomplish the same growth, and by slow 
motion we can show action that is too fast 
for the eye to follow. We can bring 
events from afar and show how people of 
other lands dress and live. We can by 
dramatization bring back the lives of 
great men and great events of history. 
In Science we can show how things are 
made, and bring experiments before the 
students that use equipment the school 
could not afford to own. We can carry 
the urban child to the farm, and the rural 
child to the city zoo. The possibilities 
are unlimited. All that is necessary is 
for the teacher to become familiar with 
the machine and try out its potentialities. 
Some teachers have a phobia of visual 
education because it requires a working 
knowledge of these machines. This pho- 
bia is really unfounded because any per- 
son who can thread a sewing machine 
should be able to learn to thread a mov- 
ing picture machine, or if they can play 
a record on a phonograph, or operate a 
radio they can learn to operate any of the 
other simple machines. Most teachers 
have mastered the driving of a car, and 
the operation of any machine used in 
audio-visual education is much simpler. 


Audio-Visual education has been very 
slow in getting started in Kentucky, and 
the budgets of many Boards of Education 
do not call for expenditures for film li- 
braries and machines. In the cases 
where some monies are appropriated the 
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amount is very meager. There are many 
things that can be obtained, however, 
without large sums of money, and once 
the start is made the program will be very 
beneficial and will eventually attain its 
rightful place in the school curriculum 
and in the school budget. 


Some states have made much greater 
) gains in Audio-Visual materials than we 
_ have in Kentucky. Many have had more 


| money to spend as local units, and others 


have secured help from state funds. In 
order to have an extensive program in 
Kentucky it will be necessary that we 
have a Department of Audio-Visual Ma- 
terial within the State Department of Ed- 
ucation, with funds to establish a large 
lending library that will be available to 
the schools of the state without charge ex- 
cept for transportation, and to help 
smaller schools in the purchase of major 
pieces of equipment. This is a big order, 
} but one that has been carried out in 
other states, and is possible here in Ken- 
tucky. 
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Gateway To Progress 
In Rural Education 


Chief State School Officers Launch Action Program at Ann Arbor 


RE WE ABOUT to enter a new era in 
rural education? Does the recent 
Ann Arbor Conference mark the begin- 
ning of an active program which will mo- 
bilize the forces in each state to do the 
things that competent observers have long 
agreed need to be done? Is the Charter 
of Education for Rural Children soon to 
be translated from words in the report of 
the White House Conference on Rural 
Education to a yardstick for measuring 
the opportunities offered children in 
rural America? 


All States Take Part 


At least, the vision of such possibilities 
was caught by those who labored in the 
Conference on Rural Education at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, from October 27 to No- 
vember 5. The conference was in several 
respects unique in the annals of Ameri- 
can education. It brought together in 
working groups representatives of each 
of the 48 state departments of education. 
Such a thing had never happened before. 

It directed the thoughts of these state 
department representatives, including 35 
of the chief state school officers, toward 
concrete means of moving rural educa- 
tion toward generally accepted goals. In 
other words, it was a conference directed 
toward action and not toward fact find- 
ing or the adopting of resolutions. Most 
important, it was a conference that may 
have laid the groundwork for effective 
continuing cooperation among state de- 
partments in advancing more speedily to- 
ward desired goals. 

The first week of the conference was 
attended by key representatives selected 
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by the chief state school offiicers and was 
devoted largely to the working out of re- 
ports and analyzing problems of state de- 
partments in furthering rural education. 
During the last three days of the confer- 
ence the chief state school officers joined 
their representatives in a discussion of 
what should be done about the problems 
covered by the reports. Other confer- 
ence activities included addresses by au- 
thorities on various phases of rural life 
and education. 


State Leadership Stressed 


Work groups stressed the responsibil- 
ity of state departments of education for 
assuming the leadership in improving 
rural education. They recognized that in 
many states, departments of education 
must be strengthened before they can as- 
sume the necessary leadership. State de- 
partments were urged: 

1. To enlist the aid of all appropriate 
lay and professional agencies in planning 
and achieving a state-wide program of 
education comprehensive enough to meet 
the needs of all children, youth, and 
adults; 

2. To inform the public as to the need 
for equalizing the burden of supporting 
such a program; 

3. To take the initiative in achieving 
larger and stronger school districts; 

4. To create conditions conducive to 
the development of vigorous and effective 
local leadership; 

5. To provide the service necessary to 
stimulate the planning and the develop- 
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ing on a local basis of comprehensive 
programs of education. 

Many other and more specific recom- 
mendations for action by state depart- 
ments were presented by the five work 
groups and debated by the conference. 
The importance of the conference lies, 
however, not so much in these recom- 
mendations as in the channels that were 
opened up for further cooperative action. 
The conference heard with interest of the 
establishment of a secretariat for state de- 
partments of education under a grant 
from the General Education Board. It 
heard of the studies in progress under the 
direction of its own planning committee. 
An Important Project 

Most intriguing of all, it heard the re- 
port of a special committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers on the possibility of a continuing 
project for united effort by state depart- 
ments in the improvement of rural educa- 
tion. It is hoped that the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation may be interesting in financ- 
ing this project, which will be acted upon 
by the National Council of Chief State 


School Officers at its December meeting 
in California. 

The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers were the sponsors of the 
Ann Arbor Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion and the expenses were underwritten 
by a liberal grant from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. The hosts to the conference 
were the Michigan State Department of 
Education, which played an important 
role in the arrangements, and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, which provided meeting 
places and other facilities. 

The conference was directed by C. O. 
Houle, dean of University College, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The planning group 
included Rex Putnam, president, and 
other members of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Council; Eugene B. 
Elliott, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, and other Michigan state depart- 
ment officials; and representatives of the 
U. S. Office of Education. (Rural Edi- 
torial Service) 


(Note to Editor: You will want to add list of those 
attending from your state and possibly details 
of their participation, and their comments on the 
value of the conference.) 





This Seed Must Grow 


| Bes FALL IN my speech class we read 
and interpreted a very interesting 
poem, “Planters Charm,” by a modern 
poet Fay Yauger. The poem stands out 
vividly in my mind because of its unusual 
pattern. Old Nan, a widow of a share- 
cropper, is out in the field planting corn. 
As she drags up and down the furrowed 
rows planting corn, she chants a tradi- 
tional southern planting song— 
“One for the buzzard, 
One for the crow— 
One to rot and— 
One to grow” 
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She compares the first grain that is 
lost to the buzzard with the life of her 
worthless husband who committed sui- 
cide. The second grain represented their 
first born son who followed in his fath- 
er’s steps, and who was now a fugitive 
from justice. The third grain—one to 
rot—was her own life of dreams wasted 
on an unworthy man. The fourth seed, 
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one to grow—was their second son who 
was a fine upright Christian man. A 
smile came over her face as she remem- 
bered “farm hand talk:” 

You lose three seeds 

To get one stalk. 


This poem suggests a pattern or idea 
for me to follow in my discussion of Ken- 
tucky’s inadequate constitution. The 
first seed—1944—1the Legislature voted 
to present the idea of a constitutional con- 
vention to the people. What happened? 
The seed was lost, for as Nan said—It 
was first, and for the buzzard. Second 
seed—1946— again the Legislature fol- 
lowed the constitution and for the sec- 
ond time sanctioned the action of the for- 
mer Legislature as required. That seed 
fell by the wayside. It was for the crow. 
The third seed—November 1947—The 
question was put before the voters at the 
General Election. You know what a dis- 
appointing thing happened. 

That seed was, one to rot. 


Now as tradition goes the fourth seed 
was one to grow. I say that we are now 
ready to plant this fourth seed, and it 
must grow. 


Let’s get the ground ready. It has not 
been plowed deep enough. The people 
do not know Kentucky’s sad plight. Let’s 
dig deep, face facts, discover Kentucky’s 
greatest needs and revise our constitution 
accordingly. 


Our present 1892 constitution actually 
hinders the progress of our Common- 
wealth. First it is static, second it is re- 
strictive and hinders our court, and third 
it hampers Kentucky education and hin- 
ders general progress. Our constitution 
really is static. It allows only two 
amendments every two years to be 
passed. To get these passed is so dif- 
ficult, that in spite of the great need, the 
attempt seems hopeless. Good news trav- 
els so slowly in Kentucky, that by the 


time good people receive it or understand 
it a worthwhile amendment has been de- 
feated. 

Those who framed our constitution in- 
tended to make it practicaily impossible 
to amend. They failed to take into con- 
sideration that they found a constitution 
forty years old inadequate. Yet they 
have forced and fastened their will on us 
for fifty-six years. What can be done 
now? Our Legislature should propose 
an amendment to the constitution repeal- 
ing Section 256 in so far as it limits the 
number of amendments that can be sub- 
mitted to the people at any one time. 
After this is passed and approved by the 
people, then any number of amendments 
to the constitution can be proposed. ‘This 
seems to be the best step for Kentucky to 
take now, since the three previous steps 
ended in failure. 


Second—Our Constitution is restric- 
tive. As I indicated before the framers of 
our present document distrusted the Leg- 
islature. There are twenty-nine special 
and one general prohibition upon the 
powers of the Legislature, and innumera- 
ble and petty restrictions upon all phases 
of government. Some of the restrictions 
are harmless because they are completely 
out of date. For example; women can’t 
vote, and a man can not hold public office 
if he has fought a duel. However, let me 
present three restrictions that have defi- 
nitely hindered Kentucky. They can di- 
rectly be blamed for Kentucky’s place at 
the bottom of the nation-wide scale in 
wealth, health, education and general 
welfare. 


1. The restriction that the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction cannot suc- 
ceed himself in office is a serious one. 
Educational policies can not be carried 
out over a long period of time, but are 
changed every four years. Thus a con- 
tinuity of school policy can not be main- 
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tained, and the schools suffer. 


2. The restriction that no public offi- 
cial except the Governor shall be paid 
more than $5,000.00 a year. This has 
become so inadequate in these years of 
inflation that the best qualified men and 
women will not accept government jobs. 

3. It restricts the State debt to the mea- 
ger sum of $500,000.00. Think of a 
modern state doing millions of dollars 
worth of business and limited to one half 
million borrowing power. Kentucky has 
been forced to issue State warrants draw- 
ing 5% interest when money could have 
been secured for 214% or 3% if this 
limitation had not been in our outmoded 
constitution. This issuing of State war- 
rants was the only possible device to get 
around this section of our constitution. 

Dr. T. D. Clark says these restrictions 
are as antiquated as those of the Tudor 
Period in England from whence it comes. 


Too, our constitution hinders our 
courts. They can not do all the work 
that is piled upon them in this twentieth 
century. The constitution limits the 
Court of Appeals to seven Judges. These 
seven men have been forced to get around 
the constitution and appoint commis- 
sioners to help with the work. These 
men have been known to decide cases, 
and write various opinions for Judges. 
They are not elected by the people. 
Frankly, no one can blame our Judges, 
for they have an impossible task. Their 
salaries are so low that some Judges have 
been forced to resign because of insuffi- 
cient income. Here again we see a limi- 
tation as to size of the court that has to 
be slightly ignored. 


Last, and the most important of all, 
Kentucky is near the bottom in education. 
Yes, our constitution definitely hampers 
educational progress. President Dono- 
van said in the K.E.A. Journal for De- 
cember 1947, “The tragedy of education 
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in Kentucky today is that it is the cheap- 
est commodity in the State. Kentucky 
must better itself, or educational bank- 
ruptcy is ahead for the children of this 
generation.” 

Our adult education is very low. 
Why? Simply because for many years 
so many students have not been in school. 
In 1945 33% of Kentucky children on 
school census did not attend school. We 
wonder why. The chief reason is that 
our constitution has created a vicious sys- 
tem which encourages children to stay 
away from school. Section 186 requires 
at least 90% of state school money to be 
distributed on a per capita basis or cen- 
sus pupil basis. Schools get the money 
on every child on the census whether he 
attends school or not. The fewer stu- 
dents who come, the fewer teachers it re- 
quires to teach them, thus fewer teachers 
to divide the money among. A vicious 
cycle. This is evident when we see many 
districts who have around 65% school 
attendance. This phase of our constitu- 
tion must be changed before Kentucky 
can distribute money on attendance only. 


Other states have this modern law. We 
need it, too, to help stamp out our high 
rate of illiteracy. I could go on and on 
presenting the evils of Kentucky educa- 
tion. Why is it that Kentucky doesn’t do 
something to prevent this terrible condi- 
tion? It is because our people don’t 
know. We haven’t dug deep enough to 
plant our seeds. Three have fallen by 
the wayside. But what of the fourth 
seed? We must dig deep, find startling 
facts, and then talk. Remember! It’s 
worth losing three seeds to get one good 
stalk! 


Written by Kenneth Kusch, Junior in 
Harlan High School. Mrs. L. C. Hen- 
derson, English and Speech teacher. 
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Teachers Travel For 
Professional Growth 


a TEACHERS with a yen to travel 
are receiving the green light. 
Local school systems and state depart- 
ments of education are beginning to rec- 
ognize the professional-growth value of 
travel. Some colleges and universities 
are even conducting tours for which they 
give academic credit. This new attitude 
toward travel does not mean that a teach- 
er should spend a summer rushing 
around the world just to come up with 
several professional-growth credits. The 
kind of travel for which credit is given 
is PLANNED TRAVEL. It offers real 
experiences which, when applied in the 
classroom, will increase the teacher’s ef- 
fectiveness. 


Last summer, 82 per cent of a group 
of teachers, when queried by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, the Division 
of Travel Service, and the Research Di- 
vision of the National Education Associa- 
tion, said that they would like to go some 
place about every two or three summers. 
They listed a wide variety of places they 
wanted to visit, many of them expressing 
a desire to go to foreign countries. 


Salary Scale Credit 


The 1946-47 salary survey of the NEA 
Research Division showed that a number 
of cities now give credit for travel as a 
part of salary-schedule requirements. 
Further details were asked of 48 cities 
over 30,000 in population. Thirty-four 
reported that professional-growth credit 
for advancement on the salary schedule is 
given for planned travel which will con- 
tribute to the cultural background and 
training of the teacher. Limitations as 
to area of travel and distance or duration 
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of a trip are set in a number of cases. 
Nearly all of the cities require the teacher 
to submit, prior to the trip, a written state- 
ment outlining the proposed itinerary and 
benefits to be derived. Upon return, the 
teacher must make a report showing the 
educational value of the trip. 


In fifteen cities, committees consisting 
largely of classroom teachers are respon- 
sible for the evaluation of travel experi- 
ence in terms of professional-growth 
credit. 


Certification Credit 


Since the whole problem of travel 
credit is related to state certification, the 
state departments of education were the 
next victims of a questionnaire. Forty- 
one states, Alaska, and the Canal Zone 
give credit toward certification for edu- 
cative travel — either directly or if pre- 
sented with college credits. Credit for 
travel is given more often in renewing 
teaching certificates than in issuing in- 
itial certificates. Most of the states will 
accept as many travel credits as are ac- 
cepted and reported by accredited col- 
leges and universities. 


Of the 198 collegiate institutions which 
replied to the NEA Research Division’s 
inquiry, only 31 give academic credit for 
planned travel. Many of these recognize 
only tours sponsored and conducted un- 
der their own auspices. Some of the col- 
lege-sponsored trips are designed as field 
trips conducted for firsthand study in 
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specific fields, such as geography and 
history. 

In view of the increasing number of 
school systems which give professional- 
growth credit for travel, regardless of 
whether or not it is college-sponsored or 
college-approved, it would seem expedi- 
ent for all colleges and universities to 
give serious consideration to the recogni- 
tion of travel for academic credit. Unless 
this becomes general practice in higher 
institutions, more and more teachers will 
turn to summer trips rather than summer 
schools in fulfilling salary-schedule re- 
quirements. 


Guides to Planning 


A teacher who participates in a well- 
planned travel tour has experiences in in- 
ternational, interregional, and interracial 
relationships which cannot help but stim- 
ulate professional growth. The objectives 
toward which the NEA Division of Travel 
Service directs its tours might well serve 
as guides to any institution or agency de- 


veloping a program of planned tours for 
teachers. The NEA aims: 

1. To develop travel programs which 
will give the participants important 
educational, recreational, and so- 
cial experiences in the region or 
country visited. 

2. On foreign tours, to provide means 
by which United States teachers 
and the host teachers may come to- 
gether under conditions which will 
result in mutual respect and a better 
understanding of the problems, 
economy, traditions, and cultural 
patterns of each other’s nation. 

3. To encourage greater domestic in- 
terregional appreciation and inter- 
cultural understanding. 

4. To give the greatest possible travel 
values at the lowest possible cost. 

Information on the NEA tours and on 

the Research Division study may be ob- 
tained from the National Education As- 
sociation. 


—(Rural Editorial Service) 





The Teacher Studies 


HAT DOES IT MEAN to be a teacher? 
Does it mean to dream great 
dreams and to transmit to others the 
beauty and daring of the dreaming? If 
it does mean this, whence come the ma- 
terials for the weaving of dreams? If 
they come from the heart and soul of the 
teacher, how do they happen to be there? 
Whence do they come? 

Surely, “‘the stuff that dreams are 
made of” comes from many sources. By 
what strange alchemy they are trans- 
formed into that vibrant something which 
we call the teacher’s personality no one 
knows. But that the transformation takes 
place there can be no doubt. 
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Ona BELLE DEMAREE 
Publicity Chairman 
Alpha Chapter of Kentucky, 
Delta Kappa Gamma 


In the first article of this series, we 
pointed out the fact that from her travels 
in places both near and far, the teacher 
gathers knowledge, inspiration, beauty, 
understanding, appreciation, a sense of 
values, and an understanding of her fel- 
lowman which must necessarily become 
a part of her very self. It was mentioned, 
too, that many teachers combine the 
pleasures of travel with the discipline 
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and stimulation of study. 

There are times when travel is 
the focal point in a teacher’s planning 
while study is secondary. There are other 
times when the chief purpose of the plan 
is study. It was this purpose which took 
one Kentucky teacher to Los Angeles, 
California for three successive summers 
in order that she might obtain her M.A. 
degree from the University of Southern 
California and others to Peabody Col- 
lege, Columbia University, the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Indiana University, the 
University of Kentucky, and the Univer- 
sity of Louisville to obtain the Master’s 
Degree. 


Many Kentucky teachers continue 
their graduate study after receiving the 
M.A. degree. A sampling from one small 
area in Kentucky gives us the names of 
teachers from this group who have been 
studying in Cambridge, England, in Sal- 
tilla, Mexico, in Columbia University, 
Indiana University, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Chicago University, North Western, 
the University of Kentucky, the Univer- 
sity of Louisville, and Nazareth College. 
Samplings of other areas would indicate 
that the graduate schools of other col- 
leges and universities are contributing 
to the continued growth of Kentucky 
teachers. 


Kentucky teachers realize that Col- 
leges of Education are not the only 
schools which can contribute to their cul- 
tural and educational development. 
They know that often the reservoir of 
wisdom and strength which enables them 
to solve problems and understand people 
has been supplied by intensive study in 
some other fields. So we find Kentucky 
teachers studying in schools of Art, Danc- 
ing, Music, and Dramatics. We find them 
taking intensive courses in Literature and 
in languages. And we find elementary 
teachers as well as many in the high 
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schools and colleges who hold degrees 
in these subjects. 

What kind of person is the school 
teacher of today? She is a person who 
travels. She is a person who studies, 
From what materials does she weave the 
dreams that she dreams for herself and 
her pupils? From the experiences of 
her travels and from her contacts with 
great minds and great personalities 
whom she meets as she reads and studies. 

And from what other sources do these 
materials come? At least one other will 
be discussed in the next issue of the K.E. 
A. Journal. Read it, and see if you agree 


with the Delta Kappa Gamma analvsis of | 


the teacher’s personality. 





Education Is Good Business 


According to a recent study by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, one-half 
of those individuals whose incomes are 
$5,000 or over, have attended college. 
Only eleven per cent of those who an- 
nually earn that much left school before 
the ninth grade. Consistently in all the 
states and in the various occupations, 
those whose education had been limited 
to grade school predominated in the 
lower income brackets; they decrease in 
proportion as the higher income brackets 
are reached. 


The study showed that there is also a 
marked relationship between expendi- 
tures for education and the economic 
prosperity of a community or state. For 
illustration, the average annual school 
expenditure in the highest state for the 
years studied was $102; in the lowest 
$21. Average retail sales per capita for 
those years were $564 in the highest; in 
the lowest $129. Magazine circulation 
per 1,000 population in the highest was 
509; in the lowest 104. Telephones per 
1,000 population in the highest were 
175; in the lowest 36. 
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Federal Aid Up To 
House of Representatives 


The NEA and KEA sponsored bill to 
provide federal aid for education, S-472, 
passed the United States Senate on April 
1, 1948 by a vote of 58 to 22. The stage 
is now set for action in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


A large volume of letters from school 
people and laymen should go immediate- 
ly to Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Ma- 
jority Leader Charles A. Halleck, Chair- 


man of the House Committee on Educa- 


tion and Labor Fred A. Hartley, Jr., and 


Chairman of the House Rules Committee 
Leo E. Allen. All of these representa- 
tives may be addressed House of Repre- 
sentatives Offices Building, Washington, 
D.C. The letters should urge early and 
favorable action on federal aid in the 
House of Representatives. 


It is also desirable that letters be writ- 
ten to the Kentucky Congressmen express- 
ing appreciation for their support of this 
legislation and urging them to redouble 
their effort now that the bill has passed 
the Senate. 

Never in history has the possibility of 
federal aid for education been so promis- 
ing as at present. It is recognized, how- 
ever, that the measure has a much more 
dificult road to travel in the House of 
Representatives. It appears certain that 
federal aid to education will become a 
reality if the demand is great enough. 

As stated by the NEA News “Only the 
teachers and citizens of the respective 
Congressional districts have the power to 
win votes for federal aid. The approval 
of and the demand for this legislation 
must become an avalanche — not just a 
heavy mail. Win a vote in the House by 
doing your part. Don’t delay. Don’t 
leave it to others.” 
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Conscience 


It’s not the prize or the crowds’ applause 
That gives strength to the man that’s true; 
But an inner voice that bides its time 
‘Till the stress of the task is through. 


It speaks in an hour when you alone 
Are aware of its gentle sound; 

And never asks, as some will do, 

“How much was the cost of the crown?” 


It only asks “Did you do your best 

In the tasks you tried each day?” 

To answer “Yes” brings lasting peace, 
But crowns—they fade away. 


—E. H. Darnaby, Supt. 
Bourbon County Schools, 
Paris, Ky. 

The above lines were written for Mr. 
John Fred Williams at the time he was 
leaving the state superintendent’s posi- 
tion. 











A Squeeze Play Is On 
Between 
Teachers’ Fixed Salaries 
and 
Postwar Prices 


You can keep the scales balanced by 
working part-time for us while 
teaching, and increase annual earn- 
ings from one-third to one-half 
through full-time effort during vaca- 
tion months. 

Write Frederick Ernst 


P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, Ky. 
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Kentucky Council for the Social Studies 
(To be elected in October) 

Science Teachers, Conference of 
(No report) 

Speech, Teachers of 
(No report) 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
DEPARTMENT OF 


President—K. G. Gillaspie, Georgetown 
Secretary—Samuel V. Noe, Highland H. S., Louisville 


FINE ARTS, DEPARTMENT OF 


Art Section: 

President—Tom Ertel, Holmes H. S., Covington 

Secretary—Martha Christiansen, Board of Education, 
Louisville 


Musie Section: 

President—Dr. Weldon Hart, Western Ky. State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green 

Secretary—Paul S. Ferren, Franklin 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 

President—S. S. Wilson, Pleasureville 

Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville 
Agricultural Education 
President—Charles Hughes, Morehead 
Secretary—Harlan Veal, Nicholasville 
Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—Emanuel Saylor, Harlan 
Secretary—J. D. And Madi 

School, Madisonville 

Guidance Section 
President—Dr. H. L. Davis, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—Edward Ovellette, 809 Evelyn, Louisville 


ille Vocational 
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DpIBECTORY...KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Home Economics Education 
President—Mrs. Helen Gardiner McElroy, Walton 
Secretary—Marjorie Smith. Campbellsburg 


Trades and Industries 
President—Bernard Fagan, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—James L. Patton, Paintsville 


HIGHER EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
President—Dr. H. L. Davis, Lafayette High School, Lexington 


Commission on Universities and Colleges 


President—Conway Boatman. Union College, Barbourville 
Secretary—James H. Hewlett, Dean, Centre Coilege, Danville 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers 


President—Carl Adams, University of Louisville, Louisville 


Secretary—Clyde B. Crawley. University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of Student 
Teaching 
President—Dr. S. W. Grise, Union College, Barbourville 
Secretary—Ethel Bernard, Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green 
Kentucky Psychological Association 
(No report) 
Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky Academy of 
Science 
(No report) 
Kentucky Philosophy of Education Association 
(No report) 
Kentucky Classical Association 
(To be elected in November) 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry Teachers 
President—Dr. G. L. Corley, Univ. of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville H. S., Maysville 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Swigert Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Emily Reeves, Danville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—C. C. Crowe, Madisonville 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, Hopkinsville 


Business Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Marshall Beard, University of Louisville 
Secretary—Julia Williams, Beechwood H. S., Fort Mitchell 


Church Related Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(To be elected in October) 


Deans of Women, Kentucky A iation of 
President—Marguerite Reasor, Highland Jr. H. S., Louisville 
Secretary—Margaret Evans, O b H. S., O b 


Folk-Lore Society, Kentucky 


President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green 


Secretary—Tom C. Venable, College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green 


Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—A. R. Cooper, Vine Grove 
Secretary—Mary Lawrence, Bowling Green 

Health and Physical Education 
President—Edgar Stansbury, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Thomas Godfrey, Louisville 








K. E. A. Pranninc Boar: 
TIME EXPIRES 


John Fred Williams, Frankfor January 1, 1948 
Dr. Romie _ Judd, po gaa College, Georgetown._June 30, 1948 























George R June 30, 1950 
| J. A. Caywood, Co June 30, 1948 
Ww. G. Nash. Murray aon Teachers College, Murray_June 30, 1949 
Henry Chamb Paducah June 30, 1950 
¥. Cc. Jetton, Paducah June 30, 1949 
Dr. Leonard Meece, University of Kentucky, 
L g June 30, 1950 
Mrs. J. D. Jarvis, Barbourville. June 30, 1948 





Heman H. McGuire, Grayson, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


Industrial Arts 
President—William Fitzgerald, Holmes H. S., Covington 
Secretary—H. L. Oakley, Murray State Teachers College, 
urray 
International Relations Section 
(No report) 
Library Group Conference 
President—Margaret Roser, Training School Librarian 
U. of Ky., Lexington 
Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Miss Mabel Slack, 1004 Everett Ave., Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Nelson Nuckols, Glasgow 


School Board Members Association 
President—Dr. T. P. Sloan, Lebanon Junction 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, 135 N. Arcadia Park, Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Ceuncil of 
(To be elected) 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
(To be elected in November) 


Visual Education Association 
President—Gordon C. Godbey, University of imum 
Lexington 
Secretary—Robert R. Martin, Beattyville 


Boarp or Trustees oy Teacuers’ Retirement System : 
TIME EXPIRES 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 

Lexington June 30, 1950 
L. C. Curry, Vice Chairman, Bowling Green...............June 30, 1948 
Mrs. Anna H. Settle, Louisville June 30, 1951 
Boswell B. Hodgkin, Superintendent of Public 

Instruction, Frankfort January 1, 1952 
A, E. Funk, Attorney General, Frankfort_._.._._January 1, 1952 
Edward F. Seiller, State Treasurer, Frankfort.......January 1, 1952 
William Stanford Milburn, Male High School, 














Commission on ProvessionaL Ernics: 


TIME EXPIRES 
| Joe Howard, Manual High School, Louisville...:.._June 30, 1951 


June 30, 1948 





Holland Rose, Benton 


Nineteen 


Forty-Eight 





Louisville June 30, 1949 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 

TIME EXPIRES 

Mrs. Marie Turner, Jackson June 30, 1950 

H. B. Gray, Bowling Green June 30, 1949 





Heman H. McGuire (ex-officio) Grayson 
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TEXTBOOKS 

Dryden Press: “Studying Children” by 
Theodore L. Torgerson. $2.75. Designed 
especially for teachers, here is a book 
which should be of equal importance for 
parents. The aims are to show how to study 
children and how to make the child study 
program an integral part of teaching. Such 
aims are realized in a way to make this an ex- 
ceedingly practical book and one that is 
thoroughly enjoyable to read, 

Educational Publishers: “Learning the 
Three R’s” by Gertrude Hildreth. $3.75. 
This is a full and comprehensive study of 
learning and teaching in the elementary 
school. Reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, 
and language are covered in complete form; 
no one could read this book without wanting 
to practice many of the suggestions made; it 
seems safe to assume that such practice would 
eventually lead to teaching success. 


Garner Publishing Co.: “Euclidean Geome- 
try” by J. H. Blackhurst. $2.75. This ap- 
pears to be an erudite and exhaustive study of 
this branch of geometry, emphasizing its na- 
ture and uses. 

Ginn and Co.: “Chemistry at Work” by 
McPherson and others. $2.88. This is a re- 
vised edition of a popular and complete text 
for senior high schools. “We Are Neigh- 
bors,” “Around the Corner,” and “Friends 
Far and Near” are second and third grade 
readers of the Ginn Basic Readers, by David 
Russell and others. The stories and illustra- 
tions are superior in every respect. “English 
for Every Use” is a four-book series by Tan- 
ner and Cheever for use in grades 9-12. In 
presentation, choice of material, and practi- 
cality they represent the very best of recent 
‘trends in the teaching of high school English. 

D. C. Heath and Co.: “Winning Words” 
by Henry I. Christ. $2. Here is a book de- 
voted entirely to building a vocabulary and 
using words. The large number of devices 
used should bring about very satisfactory re- 
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sults. “General Mathematics in Daily Activi- 
ties” by Walter W. Hart and M. Cottell Greg. 
ory. $2. Practicality and up-to-the-minute 
background are outstanding features of this 
versatile book. Miss Gregory is a member of 
the faculty of the Louisville Girls High School. 

World Book Co.: ‘“Modern-School Geome. 
try” by Schorling, Clark, and Smith. $1.88. 
A new edition of a popular text, noted es- 
pecially for the practical applications of geom- 
etry in the present-day world. 


NON-FICTION 


“Children and Books” by May Hill Arbuth. 
not. Scott, Foresman. $3.60. Written par- 
ticularly for classes in children’s literature and 
library procedure, here is a book so full of 
vital information that it ought to be a part of 
the library of every public school teacher. The 
author has covered the field adequately and 
intelligently and has thrown new light on the 
ever-important subject of guiding the reading 
for children. Especially good is the discus. 
sion of the effects of comics, movies, and radio 
on children’s reading. The bibliography 
alone is worth the price of the book. 

“Road to the Sea” by Florence Dorsey. 
Rinehart and Co. $4. An excellent biography 
of James B. Eads, a great engineer and author- 
ity on the Mississippi River. 

“Hungry Gulliver” by Pamela Hansford 
Johnson. Scribner’s. $2.50. A readable and 
scholarly interpretation of the style and con- 
tent of the novels of Thomas Wolfe, by an 
Englist novelist. 

“The Enduring Federalist” edited by 
Charles A. Beard. Doubleday. $4. An emi: 
nent historian analyzes in detail the “Bible of 
the Constitution” in such a way that it be 
comes indispensable to students and teachers 
of American history. 

“It’s Greek to Me” by Willie Snow Eth- 
ridge: Vanguard Press. $3. A Louisville 
woman accompanied her husband to a meet: 
ing of the American Delegation on the U. N. 
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Commission that studied Greek border inci- 
dents. She has recorded her experiences with 
fidelity and good humor. Readers every- 
where will be delighted with the effervescent 
wit and charmed by the underlying serious- 
ness of a really significant book. 


FICTION 


“The Years of the Pilgrimage” by Kenneth 
S. Davis. Doubleday. $3. Beecher, Kansas, 
1924-1934, is the setting of this novel con- 
cerned primarily with the lives of a half dozen 
people. The characterization and the evoca- 
tion of a certain type of life are masterfully 
done; the book as a whole, however, remains 
confused because of the excessive length and 
the philosophical digressions which interrupt 
the flow of the narrative. 

“The Golden Isle” by Frank G. Slaughter. 
Doubleday. $3. Every element of the ro- 
mantic novel is included here. A dashing 
young physician and two unbelievably charm- 
ing and fascinating women are the central 
figures; the sea and early days of Florida pro- 
vide the locale. Not for the squeamish, the 
novel does provide entertainment of the popu- 
lar brand. 

“Anniversary” by Ludwig Lewisohn. Far- 
rar, Straus. $3. One of the best of the cur- 
rent season, this novel is marked by the sen- 
sitive, mature writing, the skillful character 
portrayal, and the unusual manner of narra- 
tion. Seven different people relate connected 
parts of the story through streams-of-con- 
sciousness. The result is an excellent story of 
a girl’s late and prolonged arrival at maturity. 

“Eagle at My Eyes” by Norman Katkov. 
Doubleday. $2.75. Here is presented the 
problem of a Jewish-Gentile marriage. The 
problem is interesting and the characters are 
realistic enough, but the writing lacks smooth- 
ness and the time element is obscure. 

“Stranger at the Door” by Gil Meynier. 
Scribner’s. $2.75. Careful, talented writing 
is not enough to save this novel of uninter- 
esting people doing uninteresting things. Mod- 
ern Tucson is the setting. 


“Creatures of Circumstance” by W. Somer- 
set Maugham. Doubleday. $2.75. Fifteen 
stories by a master story teller are collected 
here to represent a wide variety of people and 
places and the undisputed skill of the author. 


“Home to the Hermitage” by Alfred Leland 
Crabb. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. Andrew Jack- 


son and his wife are the chief characters of 


May, Nineteen 


Forty-Eight 


the drama connected with the pageant of 
events surrounding their Nashville home. As 
in his other novels, this shows the careful, 
correct style of the author. The story sags, 
however, because of the failure to make the 
most of the material at hand. The events 
themselves deserve more stirring, dramatic 
treatment. 


“The Valiant Lady” by Brigid Knight. 
Doubleday. $3. A Dutch family of the 16th 
Century Spain are the chief protagonists of 
a novel which is a happy combination of his- 
tory and fiction. There are plenty of excit- 
ing incidents and a number of credible char- 
acters to sustain interest. 


JUVENILE 


“Mr. Doodle” by Sally Scott. Harcourt, 
Brace. $1.50. The story of a dog and a lit- 
tle boy. Ages 4-6. 


“Woodrow Wilson” by Alden Hatch. Holt. 
$3. A well-written and carefully documented 
biography for older boys and girls. 

“Mr. Twigg’s Mistake” by Robert Lawson. 
Little, Brown. $2.50. A very funny fantasy 
with interesting pictures and lots of fun for 
all ages. 

“Always Reddy” by Marguerite Henry. 
Whittlesey House. $1.75. A colorful story 
of a bird dog for boys 8-12. 

“Son of the Black Stallion” by Walter Far- 
ley. Random House. $2. A story for older 
boys which explains a boy’s love for a horse 
of wild inheritance, 

“Deep Wood” by Elleston Trevor. Long- 
mans, Green. $2.50. Especially for the 8-12 
group but may be enjoyed by all nature lov- 
ers. Forest and animal life. 

“Bittersweet” by Martha B. Harper. Long- 
mans, Green. $2.50. A good historical novel 
of early Pennsylvania with plenty of human 
interest for the junior high group. 

“Dark House on the Moss” by Constance 
Savery. Longmans, Green. $2.50. A story 
of unusual mystery and charm. Ages 10-14. 

“By His Own Might” by Dorothy Hosford. 
Holt. $2. A handy reference book about 
the battles of Beowulf. Very good, valuable 
illustrations. 

“Shoestring Theatre” by Nancy Hartwell. 
Holt. $2.50. Authentic atmosphere of the 
theatre business and an interesting story make 
this Junior Literary Guild selection an excel- 
lent choice for older girls. 
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UNIVERSITY of CINCINNATI 


Summer School of 1948 
The Intersession 
7 June - 18 June 
First Summer Term Second Summer Term 








18 June - 24 July 26 July - 31 August 


The Education Institutes 


Health Education 21 June - 26 June 
Social Hygiene 28 June- 3 July 
Mental Hygiene 5 July-10 July 


The Summer School extends a cordial invitation to teachers who - - - 
(1) would like to work for the master’s or doctor’s degree or to complete work for 
a bachelor’s degree 
(2) are interested in the special fields of study emphasized in the Cincinnati 
summer program 
(3) wish to combine the cultural and nr advantages of living in Cincin- 
nati with study under university auspices 


Individual Guidance - - - 


Assistance from friendly, skilled advisers in planning individual programs and in 
pursuing graduate study and research; full seminar programs. 


Expanded Program - - - 


Demonstration classes at primary and intermediate grade levels, and of slow learn- 
ing groups and of remedial reading; under skilled teachers and under programs of 
directed observation. 


Wide range of courses - - - 


The Cooperative System of Education — a new course, designed especially for 
educational counselors and advisers; graduate and undergraduate courses in major 
departments of Liberal Arts and Education; full university resources. 


Flexible Schedule - - - 


A flexible program permitting attendance, with credit, for as little as one week or 
as much as thirteen weeks. Intersession on “Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction,” 
with Dr. Norman Woelfel (Director of Teaching Aids Laboratory, Ohio State 
University. ) 


Cultural and Recreational Privileges - - - 


Six weeks of Grand Opera, with stars from the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
an orchestra selected from the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — big league base- 
ball at Crosley Field — swimming, tennis, nature trails — special lecture series, 
travel films in color, music recitals, various social affairs — twenty minutes from 
the heart of the Cincinnati shopping district. 


Note: Dormitory space is available, but write early. Likewise pre-registration for courses is 
advisable. 


For complete catalogue, pre-registration card, or information on housing, address:— 


DEAN OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
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The Summer Session of the University 
of Kentucky is planned to serve the 
teachers of the state. The different col- 
leges of the University will offer a wide 
variety of courses. Many special activ- 
ities also are being planned. 


The importance of teaching in our 
nation is greater than ever before. To 
meet the demands being made upon 
their profession teachers will take ad- 
vantage of opportunities to improve 
their qualifications. The University of 
Kentucky desires to serve in every pos- 
sible way in this in-service education 








i program. 
H. L. DONOVAN, President 
F University of Kentucky 
® 
PRESIDENT DONOVAN 
. Summer Session Offerings for Teachers 


A complete program of instruction for teachers, supervisors, principals, 
superintendents, and attendance officers will be offered this summer in the 
i different colleges of the University. Plans have been made for several 
interesting workshops and institutes. Dr. Fred Nichols, formerly professor 
of education at Harvard University, will assist in courses in business edu- 
cation. A special conference on school buildings will be held for admin- 
istrators June 14-18. A speech clinic in the Department of Psychology will 
be taught by Dr. Robert L. Milisen, of Indiana University. A limited num- 
ber of scholarships are available for a workshop in library science, for be- 
ginning school librarians, June 21-July 10. 













’ Summer term opens June 18 and ends August 14. Nine weeks of 
resident credit may be earned. For information about the Sum- 
16 mer Session, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 
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